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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. | 
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CHAPTER I. 
They met, they gazed, ‘twas but a glance, and yet 
{t uttered more than all her words could tell 

ALL was joy at Roslyn Manor. 

The grand old mansion had put on a gala aspect; 
the windows were flung wide open to catch the soft 
June breeze that fluttered in through curtains of 
costly lace; the newly-upholstered drawing-rooms 
were decorated profusely with lovely flowers, full of 
rare and delicate fragrance: the entrance door was 
opened to its fullest extent, admitting the slanting 
beams of the afternoon sun upon the tesselated floor 
of the great hall; and, finally, all the servants of the 
mausion were gathered there in holiday array, the 
women lining one side of the corridor, headed by the 
stout and elderly housekeeper, and the men being 
ranged opposite to them, under the charge of the 
portly and self-important butler, who had grown 
xray in the service of the lords of Roslyn. 

‘The lawn and garden were like a fairy scene. 

rhe statues scattered over the grounds were 
crowned with flowers; garlands of blossoms were 
festooned from the trees ; and the bronze and marble 
rns were transformed into vases, over the sides of 
which trailed green myrtle vines, blossoming creepers, 
and rose-branches. The wide avenue leading from 
the lodge to the mansion was arched with slender 
hoops, enwreathed with flowers, many of which hung 
so low that they must inevitably brush the top of any 
carriage passing under them. The lodge was almost 
«mound of roses and field poppies, and an inscrip- 
tion of welcome, formed in the reddest of roses aud 
the greenest of leaves, arched above’ the handsome 
entrance gates, 

_Under the trees on the lawn were scattered groups 
ot tenantry, all in gala attire, who alternately 
gazed admiringly upon the festive preparations, and 
«uxiously towards the road, showing plainly that an | 
important arrival was expected. . 

The Earl of Roslyn was coming hoiue. 


t 





[THE BRIDE ARRIVES AT ROSLYN MANOR. } 


It wasno ordinary home-coming that the tenantry 
——farmers, cotters, and villagers—had met to witness. 
It was no ordinary occasion that had called forth 
all this floral display, all these manifestations of 
joy. 

The earl was bringing home a bride. 

That very morning, at St. George’s, in London, his 
lordship had been married to the Lady Adine Sayton, 
an orphan, an heiress, and a belle, and the bridal 
pair were momentarily expected at the manor, they 
having arranged to spend the honeymoon at the 
earl’s ancestral home. 

Rumours of the bride’s beauty had gained active 
circulation in the little village of Roslyn, and specu- 
lations were rife as to the colour of her hair and 
eyes, the extent of her noble fortune, and the proba- 
bility of her being contented to remain six or eight 
months of the year at the manor, as his lordship 
had always done. 

In the midst of these speculations, the bells of 
the village church suddenly rang out a merry 
chime. 

In an instant the busy hum of voices within the 
dwelling and upon the lawn had ceased, and a breath- 
less expectation prevailed. 

The joy-bells continued to ring out their music 
npon the sweet June air, the signal that the bridal 
party had arrived at the Roslyn station, and would 
soon make its appearance at the manor. 

But a few minutes had elapsed when the great 
gates were opened wide, and a horseman dashed 
into the avenue and rode rapidly towards the dwell- 
ing. 

He was the avant-courier of the earl and coun- 
tess. 

His progress was so swift that his features were 
almost undistinguishable by the lookers-on, but it 
was easy to see that his attire was of the most gen- 
tlemanly description, and that he was decidedly ele- 
gant in appearance. 

The stout miller from the village was leaning 
against a larch-tree, and looking after the horseman, 
when a hand was laid upon his arm, and a voice in- 
quired: 





be Who 
ask ?” 

The miller stared a moment at the questioner, 
then responded: 

“He is the Honourable Vayle Malvern, the earl’s 
relative, and heir to the title and estates, if the ear! 
should hase no son. I see you are a stranger here, 
sir——” Gj 

3ut the stranger had stepped back on receiving 
the answer to his question, and was already lost in 
the crowd. 

A few minutes more elapsed: then the family 
carriage, attended by outriders, was seen approach 
ing, and the visitors pressed closer to the drive to 
catch a better view of the bride. 

The carriage paused an instant at the lodge, and 
then turned into the avenue, moving but slowly, as 
if to gratify the desires of the tenantry, and the oc 
cupants of the vehicle were shown to excellent ad 
vantage. 

They were but two in number, the bride and 
bridegroom. 

The bride occupied one seat in the open ba 
rouche, and her newly-made husband sat opposite tu 
her. 

They were both of striking appearance. 

The bride was evidently tall and as straight as an 
arrow. She was apparently about three-and-twenty, 
and her complexion had the freshness and delicac: 
of early youth. <A faint bloom tinged her clear 
cheeks, and a wealth of colour glowed in her red 
lips, and in her dark eyes nestling under golden 
lashes. Her hair was of a rare hue—a pure pale 
gold—and was smoothed away from her wide fore 
head, disappearing under the brim of her dainty 
bridal bonnet. She might have been a Saxon queen, 
for her haughty air of seif-possession and entrenched 
pride would have well become one. 

The bridegroom, on the contrary, was bronzed in 
complexion, and his eyes and hair were in‘easely 
dark. He too looked tall—the Roslyns had al 
ways been of goodly stature—and he had a reserved 
half-gloomy air. If his wife had the look of a trae 
Saxon, he resembled rather a Moor, He wag a proud, 


was that young gentleman, if I may 
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handsome man, of thirty years, with a kind heart, it | 
was said, by his retainers, but he was known to be | 
quick in his temper, and passionate in his feelings. | 

His lordship bowed to the miller and his dame, | 
the blacksmith, the landlord of the Roslyn Arms, 
&c., &c., and the countess graciously inclined her 
head to one and all, like a queen saluting her welcom- 
ing vassals. 

In this manner they passed up the avenue to the 
grand portico of the dw4lling. 

Here the carriage stopped and the earl sprang out, 
offering his hand to assist his bride to alight. 

She had placed one white-gloved hand in his, and 
had half-arisen from her cushions, when a sudden cry 
escaped her lips—a cry of unmistakable terror 

Leaning against the marble steps, she had observed 
the stranger who had so recently addressed the 
miller. 

The sight of this stranger drove the flush from | 
her cheeks and lips, and brought a sudden look of 
horror into her eyes. . ; 

“ What is it, Adine ?” inquired the earl, anxiously, ' 
his gaze following her own. 

“ Tt’s nothing,” she gasped, “ I—I am ill!” 

She clutched her husband’s hand, and her startled | 
look remained fixed upon the man whose presence so | 
alarmed her. 

The latter regarded her with a carelesa.smile, and 
then stepped back, losing himself in the crowd of 
retainers. 

“This must be something more than mere faint- | 
ness,” declared the young husband, puzzled) by» his |, 
bride’s conduct, and not haying deteeted its cause. | 
“Let me carry you-——” 

“No, Eustace,,no!”’ interrupted the countess, 
struggling to, regain, her self-possession. “It was 
but a momentary spasm. Ihave been over-excited. 

[ am better mow !” 

With a strong effort, she brought, back the colour 
to her lips, and forced a smile, accepting his assist- | 
ance. | 

Her step was unsteady as, leaning. upon) his.arm, 
she traversed the portico, and entered the .wide 
hall. 

She was vaguely conscious of being introduced to 
the assembled servants as their mistress, of being 
greeted with cheers, and of having the: keys of the 
mansion presented to: her in, pretty little basket. by 
the housekeeper, but she scarcely realized her sur- 
roundings, until she had been for someminutes in the | 
drawing-room. 

“You really look ill, Adine,” said the. earl, watch- | 
ing her varyivg bloom, and noting the strange horri- | 
fied look in hereyes. “ Would you not like to retire 
to your rooms ?” 

‘The countess signified assent. 

The housekeeper was summoned to show the 
-ountess to her apartments, and under her guidance 
she was conducted to a suite of rooms upon the 
same floor with the drawing-room. 

“ These are your rooms, inylady,” said the woman, { 
with pardonable pride. “ This wing was built for 
the late countess, my lord’s mother, and it has been 
newly-furnished for your ladyship. It is all my 
lord’s taste, and his rooms are just beyond. His 
dressing-room adjoins your ladyship’s.” 

“It is very pretty,’ said the countess, wearily, 
and in a manner that put an end to her attendant’s 
loquacity. “I will see you again by-and-bye, but I 
would like to rest now!” 

The housekeeper immediately withdrew, delighted | 
with the newly-made countess, and pitying her 
apparent fatigue. 

‘The door had scarcely closed behind her, when the 
bride flew to one of the windows, and looked down 
upon the groups of visitors, with an eager, apprehen- 
sive gaze. 

For some mements she looked in vain, but at length 
she was rewarded by seeing asolitary figure making 
its way from the scene—the figure of the stranger, 
the sight of whom had so terrified her. 

“Thank heaven! heis going!” she said, with asigh 
of relief, as ifa frightful burden had been lifted from 
her heart. “He would not dare to molest me. How 
irightened I was. I do not believe he will ever cross 
my path again !” : 

At this conclusion, she recovered her courage, and | 
seemed again her calm, haughty self. 

She watched the retreating figure until it had 
passed out at the lodge-gates, and then she turned 
her attention te the apartments that had been pre- 
pared for her reception. | 

They were three in number. 

The room into which she had been ushered was the | 
boudoir, and was peculiarly appropriate for a bride. | 
The principal colours were white and gold, which, 
together, had a remarkably beautiful effect. The 
carpet was white, with tangled vines creeping over 
it, studded with golden blossoms; the gatin-wood | 











iurniture was cushioned with gold brocade ; the pic- | “TI should like, Adipe, to haye a complete under- ; 


tures framed in gilt hurg against white walls; the} 


lace window drapery was looped np with slender 
« ains of gold; and the books éven that filled the 
exquisitely carved bookcase were bound in white 
morocco and lettered in gilt upon their backs. 

Each article was but a part of the unique whole, 
not a detail, however small, having been neglected. 

“The earl has very good taste!” murmured the 
countess, approvingly. 

The bedroom epeved from the boudoir, and was 
a large, handsome chamber, luxuriously furnished. 
There was a soft, roseate flush over everything in 
this room, making it seem as if touched by the glow- 
ing sunset. 

The dressing-room adjoined it, and the latter 
apartment was fitted up with long mirrors, panelled 
in the walls, pier and swinging glasses, marble- 
topped tables, &c., upon which were arranged dress- 
ing-cases, scent bottles, jewel boxes, and all the 
appurtenances deemed necessary to perfect a modern 
toilet. 

The door of her bath room stood ajar, and looked 
like a retreat fit for an Undine, with a marble bath, 


| shaped like a swan, a mosaic floor, and a splendid 


leopard’s-skin rug. : 

Pursuing her investigations, the countess, opened 
a door at one side of her dressing-room,-and dis- 
covered that it communicated with her) husband’s 
room. She immediately closed it again. 


The handsome armoires, the doors of which. were 


mirrors, were already filled syitly her clothing, which 
had.been sent, on .with her maid, and her | i 
rang for her to,assist. at her toilet. 

‘The summons.was instantly obeyed, and a change 
of costume commenced. It.might have been noticed 
that, for a bride,, the countess exhibited singular 
indifference.as to her dress, but: the ‘French maid 
made. up in. geal what her mi 
and her ladysitip was soon becomingly,ettired. 

The bride had scarcely returwed toher) boudoi 
when the earl joined her there,.and gave her his 
arm to.escort her back toythe drawing-room, in- 
quiring if she were recovered from her indisposi- 
tion. 


She answered in the affirmative, and silence then 
ensued. 

As they entered the long and wide saloon, and the 
earl beheld the reflection of; his bride in a long mir- 
ror, he could pot avoid bestowing upon it a look of 
admiration. 

The countess,.was looking exceedingly beautiful. 

Her soft, golden hair--was gathered into a knot 
at the back of her classic head, and from this knot 
several curls escaped and lay against her milk-white 
throat, or fell carelessly upon her neck. Her proud 
calm face looked as though sculptured from marble, 
but the mouth was like a curved line of scarlet, and 
her eyes under their thick gold-hued lashes were of 
a dark gray, of a peculiarly lovely hue. 

Her robe was a peach-coloured moire, and flowed 


| behind her in a magnificent train, which added to 


the queenly effect of her tail and slender figure. 

No wonder that the bridegrcom looked admiringly 
upon this unequalled picture, 

But it was strange and wonderful that his admi- 
ration was apparently that of a lover of the beauti- 
ful, and not that of the adoring husband, the wor- 
shipping lover. 

He escorted her to an arm-chair, and then seated 
himself at a little distance from her, regarding her 
earnestly. 

“ You are at home now, Adine,” he said. 
you will be happy here.” 

“T dare say | shall be, Eustace,” she answered, 
rather indifferently. “I like Roslyn, and my rooms 
are very handsome. You have excellent taste, I 
think.” 

The earl acknowledged the compliment by a bow, 
and became thoughtful. 

The bride suffered her careless glance to stray 
about the room, and seemed pleased with it, bat she 
did not express her pleasure in words. 

“Where is Mr. Malvern?” she asked, after a 
pause. 

“In his room, I think; or, possibly, about the 
grounds. You will findin Vayle a very good friend, 


“ Thope 


| Adine; one who will delight to attend upon yon at 


any time when I may be engaged, and who will be 
delighted to promote your happiness.” 

“He will remain here then?’ 

“Yes; he is, unfortunately for him, somewhat de- 
pendant npom me, and he likes to reside at the 
manor.” 

The countess looked grave at the prospect of Mr. 
Malvern’s stay at Roslyn, but her gravity gave 
place to an expression of pleasure, and she said : 

“Tam not sorry he will stay, Eustace. It wonld 
be fearfully dull with only yon and me here J” 

“Tam glad you are pleased,” responded the earl, 
not at all hurt at the frank declaration of his bride. 


standing with you” 


“ Not now, Eustace,” she ‘said, nervously, fearing 
some allusion to her recent agitation. “ Wait unt] 
evening. I want to get acquainted with my futury 
home!” 

“Excuse me, Adine. If you are sufficiently wel), 
T shall take pleasure in showing you through th 
house now.” 

The countess declared herself quite well, and ac- 
cepted his offer. 

“ My favourite retreat is in my study, opening from 
the library,” he said, courteously, giving her his 
arm. “I never allow visitors there, but you will be, 
of course, an exception. I shall always be happy 
to welcome you there.” E 

While speaking, he conducted her across the cor- 
ridor to the library, a magnificent vaulted room, 
with embayed windows and walls covered with books, 
surmounted by busts and pictures. It had a “dim- 
cathedral” aspect, and was a fit temple in which to 
commune with the greatest minds of all ages. 

Opening the door at the end of this room, the 
earl ushered his bride into his study—a sunny littl 
retreat, fitted up with everyluxury that could be de- 
sired by a refined and,educated gentleman. The 
statuettes aa trae would net have been out of 
place in a lady's boudoir, and the books, maps, 
atlases, and charta that, filled the cases and littered 
the tables, .were;indicative,of «strongly masculine 

tastes 


“Your {favourite retreat }is:well chosen, Eustace,” 

} going to the oriel window and 

gozing out intothe,park. “\1 dare say’ [shall fre- 
quently visit. you here.” 

\Her- husband bowed, and, proceeded to show her 

) his, cabinet poe er anggnte favourite .engravings 


it, seating themselves .upon «low couch, and sur- 
veyed the estate of Roslyn. 

It all lay.epread gut before them, gardens ani 
park, wood.and farms ,and cottages, and 
the village of m, the larger part. of which 
was owned by the.earl. 

The charms of .water were .not wanting to the 
scene, for a beautiful artificial lake lay like a great 
pearl in the bosom of the park, and a light and tiny 
barge, covered with a: gay awning, was, drawn up 
upon its shore. 

“ How beautiful!” said the countess, looking upon 
this charming scene, bathed in the glory of the dying 
sunset. 

“I think it beautiful,” responded the earl, look- 
ing with a kindling eye upon his ancestral acres. 
“Nine Earls of Roslyn have lived here, Adine, 
and I am the tenth. They have all been brave, 
honourable, and happy. | wonder if my life will be 
as tranquil as theirs.’ 

His voice died to a sad under-tone, showing 
plainly that, with all his wealth and grandeuw, 
with even his lovely new-made bride, he was uot 


happy. 

it Lady Adine sighed, but made no response. 

For some moments the bridal pair gazed in silence 
upon the scene, and then they quitted the observatory, 
and made their way down stairs. 

There remained the conservatory to exhibit, and 
his lordship conducted his bride there, and seemed 
pleased with her delight at the floral world to which 
he introduced her. 

It was arranged to represent a tropical scene, aud 
there were stately palms growing as handsomely 3s 
in their native land; there was Spanish moss hang- 
ing from thick-branched slender . tropical trees; 
there were the parasites of Brazil festooning them- 
selves wantonly from tree to tree,.and dropping in 
the air, flowers that looked like living coals, and be- 
side these there were the usual ho favourites 
in magnificent abundance. 

In this wildnerness of beauty and fragrance, the 
young couple lingered until dinner was announced. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue dinner was over, and the bridal pair had re- 
turned to the drawing-room. Both looked some- 
what grave, and the countess had a shrinking fear 
of a téte-da-téte with her young husband. ‘To aver! 
this as long as possible, she seated herself at the 
grand piano, and ran over the keys, evoking stravg? 
sweet trills and waves of harmony, which seemed 
soothe the slightly perturbed spirits of ‘the earl. 
She was a fine musician, i to the 
music she produced, and, in wotabing se graoeful 
motions of her slender hands, and her strangely 
levely countenance, her bridegroom could not but 
congratulate himself that -he bad secured the priv 
for which so many high-born lovers had sued in 
} vain. 
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He was thinking thus when his relative, Vayle 
Malvern, entered the room. 

At sight of him, the bride quitted the: piano, 
satisfied that the dreaded interview was for the 
present averted, and she exerted herself to introduce 
a pleasant topic of conversation. 

a this she was seconded by Malvern. 

Vayle Malvern was younger than the earl, and 
did not at all resemble the Roslyns. His com- 
plexion was florid, his: hair and whiskers of a sandy 
hue, and his eyes were of a-pale-blue. He was not 
unprepossessing in appearance, but he was vacillating 
in temper, revengeful in disposition, and capable of 
devoting himself body and soul’ to a fixed and 
cherished purpose. 

He was the possessor of a small income, which was 
made to do the duty of a large one, as he had always 
a home with the earl, who regarded him with con- 
siderable affection. 

For years he had accustomed himself to look 
forward to the time when he should be lord of 
Roslyn, and the earl’s marriage had therefore 
been a shock to him—a shock from which he had 
not entirely recovered. His hopes of succeeding 
his relative, who was but a young man, were founded 
upon @ disappointment in a love affair that had 
occurred to his lordship three or four years previous 
to the opening date of our story. This disappoint- 
ment had made his yee cynical, and at one time 
he had expressed a resolve never to marry—a re- 
solve upon which Vayle Malvern had founded many 
magnificent dreams. 

There was another reason why Malvern was not 
pleased with Lord Roslyn’s murriage. 

He had been one of the moths that had finttered 
about the lovely Lady Adine Sayton. He had loved 
her as he had never before loved a human being, 
and he had told her so, asking her to become his 
wife. It was true that he was not wealthy, but she 
had a magnificent fortune, quite ample for both, and 
he was well-born, and was the heir to the earldom of 
Roslyn. But bis suit had met with prompt re- 
jection from the beautiful belle, and he had been 
obliged to smother the passion that filled his heart. 

To lose her then was bitter enough, but to see her 
married to the earl, whom he had hoped to succeed, 
to lose her and his prospects of succession at one 
and the same time, was a’ blow from which he could 
scarcely recover. 

His self-interest was stronger than his love, and 
when he stepped up to the altar to offer his con- 
gratulations to the bride and bridegroom, his passion 
had changed into a blind unreasoning hatred of the 
being who-had refused his hand; and had come be- 
tween him and the honours of which he had so long 
dreamed, 

Yet so well did he play his part that the earl did 
not even know that he had once been numbered 
among the Lady Adine’s suitors. ‘The maiden had 
too much delicacy to expose the fact even to her 
betrothed, and Malvern had relied upon her reticence. 

The countess felt no embarrassment in his pre- 
sence, even upon her bridal evening. She had dis- 
inissed from her mind his pretensions to her hand, 
and now looked upon him only as‘her husband’s 
relative. 

The conversation was not permitted to flag during 
the evening, tea and supper happening at intervals 
when a diversion was needed ; but after the latter 
repast Malvern excused himself, and the young 
couple were left to themselves. 

ne for the understanding had at last 
arrived. 


“But do you love me, Adine?” 

It was a strange question fora bridegroom but a 
few hours wedded toxthe lady of his choice. 

“No, E do not love you, Eustace,” she answered, 
indifferently. 

The earl looked pleased and yet dissatisfied. It 
was not altogether gratifying to learn that he had 
no place in the heart of this radiant, queenly 
woman, even if he did not love her in return. 

“Tt is well,” he said, gravely. “Since you do not 
love me, I shall not be forced to affect sentiments I 





do not feel. I have heard a rumour since our en- 
gagement to each other, Adine, that you were | 
attached to Harold Bevan, but I knew it could, 
not be true, else you wogdd not have accepted me.” 

A scarlet tide surged into the cheeks of the bride, | 
and she concealed her face with her fan. 

But half-conscious of her emotion, the earl con- 
tinued: 

“JI do not wish to pry into the secrets of your 
heart, Adine, for I cannot lay my own soul bare to 
your inspection. Doubtless,you have your secrets,but | 
they are safe with me. I know that Lady Roslyn 
will do honour to her name.” 

The bride inclined her head. 

“ We are married, Adin& and Roslyn has a mis- 
tress, and I a home. That is all I required. I 
hope to suit your requirements, for I do not believe 
you will be exacting. Ido not love you, and you 
do not love me. I desire, therefore, to be absolved 
from all pretence of love-making. Young hushands 
usually hang about their wives, transported with de- 
light at a word or a swile, aud I have spoken thus 
plainly that you may comprehend my different 
manner.” 

“You have said just what I would have said,” re- 
turned the young countess, very quietly. “It is 
true that I did not marry you for love, Eustace, but 
I knew that i did not wrong you by coming to you 
with an indifferent heart. I was well aware that 
you did not love me. In fact, I chose you because 
you did not. I may say witnout vanity, since you 
already know it, that at the time I accepted you I 
had suitors who loved me devotedly. 


and accepted you. 
pect little.” 
“True,” assented the earl, wonderingly. 
“ Our motives in coming together were not quite 
dissimilar, Eustace. You married me in order to 


|“ You may well be proud of her. 


But I would |- 
not return indifference for love, and so refused them 
As you offer little, you will ex- | 





| 


give your establishment a suitnxble mistress, and be- | 


cause you did not want your title and estates to go 
out of the regular line. I married you becanse I 
desired a home of my own, because you were the 
most eligible of ‘my suitors, because my guardian 
urged your claims; but it is not necessary to enu- 
merate all my reasons,” and her brow paled, as if she 
remembered one that she could not mention. “I 
am glad that I shall not be annoyed by any protesta- 
tions of affection on your part, by any lqying atten- 
tions or desire for constant companionship!” 

“You will agree to a compact, then, Adine? It 
is that you shall go your way, and I shall go mine. 
The same roof shall shelter us. Society shall not 
know that our lives are divided. But we shall ex- 
pect nothing of each other—shall be, in fact, simpl 
acquaintances. Friendship would be too exacting !” 

“ T agree to this compact, Eustace!” declared his 
bride, in a tone expressive of intense satisfaction. 

“It is settled, then. I shall not interfere with 





your pursuits, nor do I want my own interfered | 


with. Iam not a gay pleasure-seeker, but love my 
books and my horses, and the active management of 


| 


singular agitation before entering the house, and in 
this she was successful. 

Lord Roslyn had dismissed all thoughts of it, 
not caring to puzzle himself over a subject to which 
he was indifferent. 

The evening wore away, and the earl at length 
escorted his bride to the door of her boudoir, return- 
ing to the drawing-room to reflect upon the events 
of the day. 

He had hardly become so engaged when Vayle 
Malvern re-entered his presence, with a morning 
paper in his hand. 

“D-eaming of your bride, Enstace?” he said, 
lightly, as the earl lifted his head from. his hand. 
Ne bride ever 
looked more superb than the Lady Adine. Superb 
is the only word that describes her !” 

“You are enthusiastic, Vayle!” said the earl, 
coldly. 

“I may well be!” declared Malvern, affecting not 
to comprehend the indifference of the young hus- 
band. “ But I suppose, since you have-won the glo- 
rious prize, you have settled down into the careless- 


| ness of security. The Lady Adine is well worthy 


of your love, my lord. The report that she was 
attached to Harold Bevan has received complete 
refutation by her marriage with you.” 

Lord Roslyn was silent, not wishing to expose, 
even to his relative, the state of affairs between 
himself and his bride. 

But his secret was not hidden from the: keen, fur- 
tive gaze of Vayle Malvern. Those pale blue eyes 
had not been idle during the dinner and the even- 
ing, nor had they failed to read aright the cold 
courtesy and the quiet indifference to each other of 
the bridal pair. 

His present course was but part of a plan he had 


originated after his withdrawal an hour before. 


“T know that Bevan was attached to her,” re- 


.sumed Malvern, “but he never spoke of her to any 


one. I wonder why they didn’t marry. But if the 
Lady Adine really loved Harold Bevan, that love 
completely died out.” 

“T prefer that you should not engage in such spe- 
culations with regard to Lady Koslyn,” said th 
earl, in a tone of annoyance. 

“ I beg your pardon, my lord,” returned Malvern, 
with well-acted contrition. “I did not mean to 
make free with her ladyship’s name, but I -was think- 
ing of love. They say that it never perishes, but 
lives on through every change!” 

“Whoever the Lady Adine Sayton may have 
liked, Lady Roslyn has too high ideas of honour and 
duty to permit her affections to stray beyond her own 
home,” remarked the earl, proudly. “ Permit me to 
say that I do not admire your taste in alluding to 
this subject, Mr. Malvern.” 

Vayle hastened to apologize and speak depreca- 
tingly of himself, declaring that he had not dreamed 
of touching a tender point, and that he knew her 
‘ladyship to be devoted to her husband. 

The bridegroom smiled ironically. 

“Tn truth, my lord,” said Malvern, “I was not 
thinking of Lady Roslyn so much as of your- 
self. Just before [ came in here I caught sight of a 
notice in the Times, and it brought to my mind 
your old fancy for the lady who became Mrs. 
Adrian !” 

“T was not the earl then,” said Lord Roslyn, 
bitterly. “ But it seems to me, Vayle, that you are 
unfortunate in your choice of subjects on my _ bridal 
night !” 

“T am sorry, my lord.” 


The bride seated herself a little in the shade, 
aud played with her fan, while the bridegroom 
walked to and fro, struggling with an agitation he 
could not conceal. 


my estates. But you can fill the manor-house with | 
company, if you choose.” 
The young countess expressed her thanks. 


“Bat since you have spoken of Mrs. Adrian, you 
| may as well tell me of the notice that brought her to 
| your mind. She is living in Vienna, 1 have heard, 


“ Adine,” he said, after a brief silence which he 
spent in sélf-communion, “I fear ‘that I have 
wronged you. If lhave done so, it was entirely un- 
intentional. Let us understand each other. I do 
not wish you to begin your wedded life under dreams 
and illusions, that must inevitably fade and leave 
you miserable. It is best to speak frankly at the 
outset, is it: not ?” 

“ Cortainly,” and the bride looked half surprised. 

“Well, then, to approach the point at once, we 
did not.marry for love!” 

“Ne; we did not marry for love!” 

The earl looked relieved, glanced at the eold, 
calm faee of the countess, and resumed : 

“ When I asked yon to become my wife, Adine, I 
never spoke one word of love. d empty made a 
straightforward «proposition, and you replied as 
simply. I sever made any enquiry into the state of 
your affections. It was enough for me that you had 
promised to become my wife. But it has oecurred 
‘ome since that I may have i 
loving you, a8 you have perhaps expec 
a7 4 am not blind, Eustace,” responded the bride. 

I did not expect your love.” 





“You have your own horses and carriages,” said | and her husband is in India.” 


the earl, “your own grooms and attendants. You 


“Then you have not seen this paragraph in the 


can come and go as you please. I shall claim the | Times. But of course not. No one would care to 


same privilege. We will each pursue our own in- | 


clinations, each make our own happiness.” 

This coldly courteous tone, so remarkable in a 
young brid m, did not impress the bride unfa- 
vourably. If she had a warm heart, or a desire to 
be loved by her husband, her tranquil eyes and im- 
passive facé did not betray her. In truth, she was 
too tranquil and impassive to have any such de- 
8 


ire. 
It was probable that her heart cherished its own 
secrets-—as the earl had suggested—secrets in which 


he had no part nor share. 

“1 am delighted with this arrangement, Eustace,” 
she said, and her tone was thoroughly sincere. “I 
presume J shall be very contented here. My guar- 
dian was so eccentric that I did not quite enjoy a resi- 
dence with him.” 

Satisfied with the compact into which the \ 
entered, the young couple became more at thir 
ease. The young countess talked of her guardian 
and former home, and of friends, exerting her deli+ 
cate tact to keep the theughts of thé earl from her) 

‘ } ; 





read the news on his wedding-day. There is the 
notice among the deaths.” 

Malvern placed the paper on the table under the 
hand of his lordship, who said, falteringly : 

“ Among the deaths! Is Henrietta Adrian dead ? 
Can it be possible ?” 

Striving to conceal his agitation from the eyes 
reading his face, the earl held up the paper and 
glanced down the column to which his attention had 
been directed. 

At length he came to the name of Adrian; the 
letters seemed to dance before his eyes, andthe paper 
rustled like a leaf in his hands. 

Gradually the letters assumed their rightful pro- 
portions aud position, and he read the brief para- 
graph. 

It was to the effect that the Honourable James 
Adrian had perished of fever in India, after a brief 
iluess, leaving a widow and a large circle of friends 
to monrn his wotimely departure. 

- ® He'died three months azo,” said Malvern, “as 
you willsee by the date. The news must have boen 
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a shock to hie wife, who is much admired in Vienna. 
I wonder if she will come home and settle on her 
place near Roslyn ?” 

“Three mouths ago,” said the earl, not having 
heard the latter portion of his relative’s remark. 

He spoke the words as if in a dream; arose, 
folded the paper, and without a word to Malvern 
withdrew from the room, going up to his own apart- 
ments that he might indulge in bis thoughts and re- 
grets unobserved. 

Vayle Malvern looked after him with a smile of 
gratification, ls1owing that an arrow had been lodged 
in the earl’s heart that would ranklo there. 

He would have been still farther gratified could 
he have seen the earl enter his dressing-room, fling 
himself upon a couch, and murmur, with strange bit- 
teruess : 

“Three months dead ! 
Thad only waited!” 

While these scenes had been transpiring, one of 
still greater interest was being enacted in the bride’s 
apartments. 

The young countess had entered her boudoir and 
stood by her window, looking out into the starlit 
summer night. There was no bitterness expressed 
in her countenance, but her deep gray eyes had a 
mournfully sad expression, and her lovely mouth in- 
dicated great mental pain. 

“My bridal night!” she murmured, looking up at 
the radiant night-sky. “How different it is from 
what I once fondly imagined it would be! What a 
strange compact that was fora bride and bridegroom 
to enter upon! Yet I am glad he proposed it. 
Words of love from him would be intolerable, since 
I did not marry for love. I thought I had buried 
all my illusions years ago, when my life was so nearly 
wrecked, but I was mistaken. There have remained 
, some that require burial now. My hopes, my vain 
dreams, must now be put from my sight. Adine 
Sayton, with her proud, wayward heart, and strange 
yearnings, is no more. Lady Roslyn must be as 
cold and calm as the marble statue down yonder 
wreathed with flowers !” 

She pressed her hands together and tears gathered 
in her gray eyes. 

She brushed them away quickly, saying : 

“They must be the last tears I shall ever shed. 
They were given to my vanished girlhood, my dead 
dreams, my perished hopes. Henceforth, no one 
shall be colder or haughtier than I!” 

Her proud face gathered strength, her scarlet lips 
compressed themselves together, and a new light 
shone in her eyes. 

For a few moments she stood thus, communing 
with her heart ; then she threw off her gloom, and 
stepped out upon the balcony, looking up again at 
the stars. 

“My bridal night !” she said again, and her lip 
curled scornfully. “A lovely night and a strange 
bridal !” 

There was something torturing in the calm, cold 
light of the stars, and the mysterious whispering 
of the bending trees, and, with a quick, passionate 
movement, the young countess re-entered her bou- 
doir, and passed into her bed-room. 

It was brilliantly lighted, and she noticed that 
fresh rose-buds were scattered over the white 
satin quilt, that dewy rose-petals lay carelessly 
upon the wide lace-frilled pillows, and that upon the 
centre of the luxurious couch was a beautiful wreath 
of fragrant ruses and half-opened buds. 

It was a pretty tribute to the bride from some 
member of her new household, but no smile lighted 
up her face as she looked upon it. She turned from 
it with a gesture of abhorrence, and passed into the 
dressing-room. 

ller French maid was busy here. 

“ Undress me, Lucette !” she said, briefly. 

The maid quickly removed the dainty robe and 
glittering jewels, and attired her mistress in a white 
dressing robe that swept the floor in soft fleecy folds. 
She brushed ont the coil of hair with its escaped 
curls, so that it fell in a rippling, glittering mass 
over the rounded shoulders of the young bride, 
looking like a shower of pale gold. She encased 
the small feet in their pretty white slippers, and 
then exclaimed: 

“It is parfaite, milady. Milord will be overwhelmed 
with delight at the beauty of his bride. Look, mi- 
lady. Is it not charmante ?’? 

* You have done very well, Lucette !” 

“ Milady would not look ugly in anything !” de- 
clared the admiring Frenchwoman. 

The young countess acknowledged this earnest 
and siucere praise by a smile, and then dismissed her 
attendant for the night. 

Thus left to herself, she took up-her prayer-book, 
which, bound in white velvetand gold, had been a 
bridal gift, and read through a prayer. But her 
heart was not in it. 

Her thoughts wandered to her bridegroom, to 


If I had only waited! If 


Vayle Malvern, to Harold Bevan, to her old home, 
and finally settled sre the face she had seen by the 
steps, as she was about to alight from the carriage, 
the face that had been the first to greet her at the 
threshold of her husband's house. 


smile on its lips. 

“It is but fancy!” she whispered, letting her 
prayer-book fall upon the carved prie-dieu at her 
side. “I am foolish to allow myself to be so 
troubled. Iam safe !” 

She repeated those last three words again and 
again, as if to encourage herself, but her whisper was 
low and uneven, as if the terror she had felt when 
beholding the stranger were struggling to re-enter 
her heart. 

She fought against it heroically. 

“ T cannot endure this,” she thought, crossing the 
room once or twice. “I will go out again upon the 
balcony.” 

She stepped into the bed-chamber. but the odour 
of the roses sickened her, and she paused to fling 
them from the half-open window, with the muttered 
remark that they were a mockery upon such a bridal 
as hers. 

She then passed into the dressing-room. 

She had hardly done so, before she stepped back 
with a suppressed shriek, and a look of uncon- 
trollable horror. 

For there in her easy-chair, in a lounging attitude, 
half-reclined the stranger who had so terrified her 
on her arrival ! 

The open window showed how he had entered. 

But the young countess had no thought of the 
manner in which he had effected an entrance. 

She saw only the mocking smile on his lips, the 
exultant light in his eyes, and she faltered, invo- 
luntarily : 

“The Count Lechelle !” 

“ The same, at your service!” 
easy tone. 
you !” 

He arose, sauntered across the room, assisted the 
trembling, affrighted bride to a scat, and locked the 
door leading into the bed-chamber. 

They were alone. 

(To be continued.) 


he answered, in an 
“Permit me a brief interview with 


Urwanrps of 50,000 shirts have been made by the 
wives and widows of men belonging to the army and 
the militia staff at Winchester during the last ten 
years, for which the sum of 2,000/. has been paid 
them by the Soldiers’ Wives’ Employment Society. 
AccorDING to a statement furnished by Mr. Fane, 
Secretary to the British Embassy at Paris, the total 
amount of the French National Debt is now equal to 
485,300,0002, of which 437,700,0002. consists of 
Rentes, 36,000,0002. of floating debt, and 11,600,0002. 
of caution meneys reimbursable. After the intro- 
duction of the proposed loan of 17,600,000/. the total 
debt will stand at 503,900,000/. 

At Florence the functionaries of the Italian Court 
have utterly collapsed under the weight of their 
duties and the heat of the weather. One unfortu- 
nate master of the ceremonies having in one day 
written sixty-seven notes, changed his dress nine 
times, ridden in eleven different carriages, and re- 
ceived a sunstroke, was only allowed to go home at 
midnight on condition that he should be at his post 
again at seven a.m., the next morning. He has 
disappeared. 

Our Freet.—It is highly satisfactory to the coun- 
try to be assured that, notwithstanding “the carp- 
ings and growlings” of disappointed schemers, and 
of the sympathising crowd which is ever to be found 
at the heels of men who proclaim that they have a 
grievance, we have a fleet second to none in the 
world, whether we look to the strength, the speed, 
or armament of the ships which compose it; but for 
our own part we could wish that we were even in 
better case, and that we could number snfficient 
ships to cope with the combined forces of any two 
other great Maritime Powers. 

CULTIVATING A FOREHEAD.—Fredrika had, when 
a child, an uncommonly low forehead. She had 
frequently heard my mother remark this, and she 
undertook, therefore, one day, to make it high, by 
cutting away the hair at the roots all round the fore- 
head. While occupied with this operation, she 
heard my mother’s step, and was as terrified as if 
she had committed a crime. My mother, who did 
not at once perceive what Fredrika had been doing, 
probably thought that she looked unusually well, 
and said to her later in the day, “ Your forehead is, 
after all, not so very low,” and Fredrika was en- 
chanted with her successful handiwork. But in a 
few days the hair began to grow again, sticking 
out like bristles. Great was then her distress to 





find out how this was to be prevented in future, and 


She seemed to see it now, with that mocking | 





Fredrika was obliged to walk about for some tine 
with he? bristles, until the hairs had grown so long 
that they could be seized with a pair of tweezers, 
when she tore tlem out, root and all.. They con- 
tinued, however, to grow; but Fredrika persevered 
patiently to pull them out, and prodaced ultimately 
in this way a fine high forehead, which became her 
much better than the low one which mature had 
given her.—Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works of 
Fredrika Bremer. Edited by her Sister, Charlotte Bremer, 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, 

ALEXANDER Dumas relates the following capital 
anecdote: " 

“One day the manager of the Varicties sent 
Frederick Lemaitre to me to ask me to write a drama 
on Kean, I refused, at first, for I dislike these ex- 
hibitions of artists ; and, I added, I shrank from the 
labour of making all the investigations in Kean’s 
private life which were necessary to writing such a 
piece. Frederick Lemaitre strenuously insisted upon 
my writing the play for him; he told me he had 
thought a great deal on the subject, and suggested 
to me two or three ideas of scenes, which I adopted. 
The evening of the first performance of the piece, | 
found MM. de Coucy and Theaulon at my house when 
I returned home. Theysaid to me: ‘ You have been 
entrapped into doing an ill deed, which neither your 
heart nor your mind would willingly have done. We 
carried to the manager of. the Varieties.a plan of a 
play called “Kean” three months ago. The manager 
refused our piece, and asked you to write a “ Kean,” 
which is certainly a great deal better than ours; but 
our piece has one incontestable advantage over yours 
—namely, it was written before yours. Were you 
aware of this?’ ‘I was not; but analyze your play 
to me, and if it has any resemblance to mine, I will 
see what is to be done.’ They gave me an analysis 
of their piece. There were two scenes exactly alike 
in their and my play. 1 bowed, and said to them: 
‘I was alone in the piece; we are three in it now. 
Allow me to offer you two-thirds of its copyright.’ 
Coucy and Theaulon discussed the question for some 
time ; they refused to accept more than one-third, or 
one-half at the most. I insisted. They accepted 
two-thirds. Since then MM. Coucy and Theaulon, 
or rather their heirs (for they are both dead), have 
always received two-thirds of the copyright of 
‘ Kean,’ in which they did not write one word. 

“ The same evening, Theaulon, Coucy, and I went 
to see the manager of the Varieties, and we told him 
what we thought of his strange treatment of such 
eminent men as MM. Coucy and Theaulon. He ex- 
cused himself, saying he had so little profited by 
their plot, he scarcely thought it worth while to 
inform them of the verbal communication made me 
by Frederick Lemaitre, as they themselves would 
searcely have recognized their own ideas, disguised 
as they were by my style and the composition of 
the play. I asked the manager to give me some 
compensation for my loss of two-thirds of the copy- 
right. He replied: ‘Say what you wish,’ I re- 
joined: ‘If the first twenty-five performances of 
“Kean” pour 60,000f. into your treasury, you will 
give me 1,000f.’ He accepted the proposition. At 
the twenty-fifth performance I entered his office, 
and asked: ‘Have you received 60,000f. from the 
piece?’ He answered: ‘By Jove, you are an w- 
lucky fellow, my dear author! I have just added 
the total receipts. We have 59,997f., so we lack 
three francs of the amount which would entitle you 
to your compensation.’ I said nothing. I quitted 
him, went to the ticket office, and ne @ parquet 
stall, which cost five francs. Then I returned to 
his office with my ticket in my hand, and said: ‘ You 
are an unlucky fellow, my dear manager ; you have 
more than 60,000f. in your treasury, for I have just 
purchased a five-franc ticket.’ He was a fellow of 
intelligence, so he opened his till and gave me 
1,000f.” 


How To Maxge A Fortunzg.—The return pub- 
lished by order of the House ‘of Commons of ships 
sold exposes the fact that purchasers and breakers 
up of old Government ships make @ fine thing out of 
their business. Not only are many vessels sold for 
sums ridiculously below their value, but, as the 
United Service Gazette states, “the Weymouth, an 
old sailing ship, is sold for 300/., and the Admiralty 
pay to the purchaser 1,655. 6s. 10d. for returned 
stores, thus absolutely making the purchaser a free 
gift of four times the amount accepted for the ship. 
The Medway was sold for 2,1801., and the amouut 
of old stores repurchased is 4,221/. 5s. 8d., thus 
making the purchaser a present of 2,0412 5s. 8d. for 
the trouble of taking possession of the ship. In 
another case the purchase-money is 640/., and 1,142/. 
is returned to Messrs..Marshall ; and in another case 
the same parties pay 2,600/. to receive 3,477/. 14s- 
These are but sample cases.” 
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CORDELIA’S FORTUNE. 
ane alee AERO 
CHAPTER VIIL 


Our first mail at Ashdale from Iondon reached 
us at nine o'clock in the forenoon. Georgie was at 
the post-office when the coach came over from the 
station, and when he came in with my letters and 
papers, his eyes were very large, and his tongue was 
eager with news. 

There had been a great robbery and murder in 
London, and two officers had come down to our 
station in search of the robbers. 

As the reader may readily suppose, I was deeply 
interested in this, though I took very good care not 
to let my face betray me. .I asked my boy how he 
knew all this. 

“Oh,” he cried, “Old Bill (Bill Sawyer was the 
driver of our coaeh) saw ‘em, an’ they told him all 
about it, cause they wanted to know if he’d seen any 
on ‘em over here.” 

“And had he seen anything of which he could tell ?” 

“ Not that I know of, sir ; but he says there’s no mis- 
take about their comin’ out this way somewhere, 
"cause they got track of ’em as far as the lower junc- 
tion.” 

I found that my boy had no farther information, 
and having given him permission to run down, and 
see if there were any more news to be obtained, I 
opened the Times newspaper. 

Almost the first thing that attracted my attention 
was a flaming item of news, with half-a-dozen head- 
lines, all set up in capitals, announcing a “ Bold 
Robbery!” “ Attempt at Murder!” “One of the 
Robbers Shot!” and so on; and from the article 
which followed, I gathered that on Saturday night a 
gang of desperadoes had made a descent upon one 
of the largest and most flourishing jewellery estab- 
lishments in the metropolis. The last paragraph, 
Which contained that which was of most interest 
to me, was as follows : 

_ “It seems that the firm had just received a con- 
signment of the richest and most valuable assortment 
of diamonds, and other precious stones, ever im- 
ported into this country; and this fact must have 
been known to the robbers. We are satisfied that 
there is a regularly organized band of these robbers, 
wud that they are distributed over the country. They 
have an organization as perfect as can be made by 
‘nen, and they have haunts where no officer of the 
law has yet thought of looking, into. We judge thus 
‘rom the developments of the past six months. Look 
atthe robberies which have been committed, and re- 
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member that there has been yet no important arrest. 
As we have stated above, there were only three of 
the miscreants visible on Saturday night. The Irish- 
man who fired the blunderbuss declared that his shot 
must have been fata], and from the amount of blood 
left upon the floor, and upon the pavement in front 
of the shop, we think he may be correct. As it was, 
the robbers succeeded in carrying off a lot of valu- 
able jewellery that had been left out of the safe— 
to the amount of six or eight thousand pounds; but 
the discharge of the blunderbuss caused them to 
beat a retreat without attacking the safe; and the 
watchmen may thank their stars that they burned 
the powder as they did ; otherwise they would surely 
have been murdered.” ' 

From this account it was evident to me that the 
watchmen had stretched the truth a little in their 
account. 
to understand that they had been attacked by all 
three of the desperadoes, while I knew that only one 
man floored them both, striking one of the effective 
blows after he had received his wound. It will be 
remembered that Will Martin had been interrupted 
in his story to me, at the point where he had got 
the front door open, and I could now understand that 
when his companions went in to help him out, they 
seized the property of which mention was made. 
A reward of four thousand pounds was offered for 
information that would lead to the apprehension of 
the robbers. The party robbed offered one thousand, 
and the government offered three thousand. The 
former made a farther offer of one thousand pounds 
additional for the’recovery of the stolen property. 
As I leaned back in my chair, after having read the 
article, I asked myself what I should do. The reward 
had no more effect upon me than would an offer of 
a vote of thanks from the city council have had. I 
think I would sooner have suffered the loss of one of 
my own limbs than have betrayed my unfortunate 
patient. He had won a hold upon my heart, and I had 
made up my mind that I would save him, and bring 
him back to his mother. So much for him! 

But for Master Jack Mullen I felt no such sympa- 
thy. I did not believe there was a point about his 
soul underneath which I could work an elevating 


moral lever. Should he cross my path again, I meant | 


to give him warning. I would not have the screen- 
ing of him from justice upon my conscience; and 
so I would certainly tell him if I saw him again. 

In the course of half an hour my boy returned; 
but he had learned no more. The officers nad 
not made their appearance in our village, and 
it was thought they were waiting for the next 
train to take them farther along on the railroad. 


They had given the officers and reporters - 





After dinner I went out and called on Celestine 
St. Marcellin, whom I found improving ; though I 
knew she would not be fit to move on her way under 
three or four days. But she did not seem to be so 
anxious and uneasy as she had been. She had learned 
to love the good cooper and his excellent wife, and 
the boon of love was so sweet, that she was not ina 
hurry to give it up. She said to me, after I had 
arranged for a continuation of her treatment : 

“ Doctor, it may appear strange to you that I should 
lose my zeal so soon,—that so soon I should have 
learnt to rest easily here, while I have still the same 
work before me. But, oh! you do not know—it is 
beyond the power of your mind to conceive—the 
great relief that has settled down upon my soul, like 
as the placid summer’s evening, with the golden sun 
all aglow, closes a day of storm andtempest. I came 
from asphere of wretchedness and woe; I wandered 
over’a weary way, with a prospect of gloom and pain 
before me; and now by the providence of God, 
I am sheltered here, where, for the first time in 
long and dreadful months, the beams of love make 
light and warm the passing moments of my poor life! 
Ah, it is blessedness indeed !” 

I wish I could give her own idiom. It was tinged 
with the soft, sweet accent of her father-tongue, 
just enough to make it musical and bewitching. The 
language was purely English—the individual pecu- 
liarity being only in the accent and harmonious ca- 
dences. 

And one thing that had added immeasurably to her 
rest of both mind and body was, that the good people 
who were so kind to her had freely consented to re- 
ceive a fair compensation in money; and having 
once given their consent, they were honest and 
generous enough to acknowledge that the money 
was a blessing to them. 

How few people there are who know how to re 
ceive a benefit. Whena man has accepted a free 
gift which is of value to him, the least he can do is 
to make the donor feel that the gift is not only ap 
preciated, but that it is a benefit. If I give to my 
friend a donation which Iam sure will materially 


| assist him, I love to have him receive it with his 


whole heart, and I love to have him tell me that he 
shall prize it as a very valuable thing. I do not like 
to have him take it as though, to please me, he was 
only willing to accept it, when I know all the while 
that he really stands in need of the assistance |! 
have offered. 

Pride is a most excellent thing in its place, but 
pride out of place is very much like a garb of broad 
cloth and fine linen upon @ man engaged in carrying 
a lod. 
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It will very soon lose its gloss and outer comeli- 
ness, and then it will be found wofully insufficient 
to withstand the wear and tear of reugh hard work. 

As I came ftom the house of the cooper I stopped 
at the post-office, where I met Mr. Lachaeh, and 
when we came out he walked with me towards my 
house. 

When we reached my door I invited’ him in, and 
he did so. After he had taken a seat, he rested 
his head upon his hand as though ‘in pain, and I 
asked him if he were suffering. He looked up with a 
sad, downcast expression, and when he spoke his 
voice was low and tremulous, 

“T suffer a great deal, doctor. Ever since I re- 
ceived my injury I have been different from what I 
was before. My head does not feel right, and, at 
times, it aches as though it would split open. I 
wish you could do something for me.” 

Here wasan opportunity to learmhowhis accident 
had happened. 

“In the family there had been what had seemed to 
me a studied reticence upon that point, and I had 
never made inquiries of others. 

“ My dear sir,” said I, “if I knew the nature of 
your injury [ might pass my judgment more cor- 
rectly.” 

“Doctor Cartwright, I'll tell -you*all about it. 
There’s nothing to conceal from a-man of under- 
standing. We are none of us perfect, and we all | 
have, at some time, haa our failings. One man may 
pass through fire and flood unseathed, while another 
may lose his life from the igniting of asimple match 
in his pocket, or from the dampness of a few drops 
of rain. I received my hurt about eight years ago. 
I had been out one evening to a party and had drank 
more wine than was proper. It was something, sir, 
that I was not accustomed to. I never was a 
great lover of wine. Had I been so, my business 
would never have prospered asit did. Had the 
wine-cup been one of my familiar companions, I 
should not have been trusted with the wealth of 
others. But on this night I drank morethan Ishould 
have drank. My horse was restive, and having 
stopped so long away from his stall without food, 
when he found his head turned towards home, he was 
all fire and activity. 1 could not control him—I got 
excited—I dropped one of the reins, and the result 
was that the avime! sprang tothe side of the road and 
threw me out. I was picked up for dead, but I sur- 
vived. And yet, at times, 1 have almost wished 


with the family. I was well encugh versed in psy- 
chology to understand how her husband could be so 
morbidly influenced as to sacrifice the peace and 
happiness of his child to the fulfilment of what he 
deemed to be a sacred obligation. I was glad I had 
made this discovery, because now I could move in 
this matter, if I wished, without feeling that I was 
wronging my worthy host. 

I found Cordelia steadily improving, and I knew 
that there was no more’need of professional assist- 
ance. “Her mother was in the chamber with her. 
Mr. Larkton came in with me, but did not stop. He 
only kissed his child, and told her how happy it 

him to see her improving so fast, and then he 
went out. 

I remained with Mrs. Larkton and Cordelia above 
an hour; and I think I may’safely say that up to 
that period in™my life it°was the happiest hoar I 
had ever spent. There was no lagging in the'eon- 
versation, no*restraint beyond: such as 
priety imposed; but our tongues ran freely 
glibly, and ‘we were gay and laughing, s»berand 
thonghtful, and anon moved to tears, as the subject 
changed from light to serious, and from serious to 
sentimental and pathetic. tmademe happy to feel the 
assurance that they wereinterested in my conversa- 
tion. It is, at any time source of pride and plea- 
sure to know that your conversation is giving teal 
entertainment te those who hear you: aud when 


| your listeners happen’ to be those whom ‘you are 


anxious to please, and whose good opinions you crave, 
the satisfaction is greatly enhanced. 

Finally I looked off to theewestern horimon,sand 
saw that thesun was setting. Until that moment I 
had no idea of the flight of time. I tormédjand I 
know therewas a touch of sadness in be gee as I 
spoke, though I had not intended an h thing ; 
and, had the’ thought occurred’to me, leanight have 
assumed a@more cheerful tone; but theteal feeling 
came out before I realized its ‘presence. ‘And then 
the suddenness of my discovery offthe lateness 
the hour probably had sombthing’ toedoowith “dis- 
tracting my attention from the emotions that urged 
me to speak : 

“Mrs. Larkton, it would be eruel for me to wish 
sickness in your house ; but I cannot hide from my- 
self the fact that the recovery of your daughter must 
deprive me of the richest boon of social joy that has 
fallen to my lot in Ashdale.” 

I caught the look that started out upon Cordelia’s 





that I had not done so. I lost my eye, sir, and my 
head received an injury from which I shall never | 
entirely recover. Here was the blew, sir, and you | 
can rest assured it was aheavy one, I struck there 
first, and must then have rolled over upon a small 
sharp stone which pierced my eye.” 

And as he thus spoke, he laid the palm of his | 
hand upon the upper part of the head on the left 
side forward. 

I examined the scar at his request, and found that | 
the blow had been upon that part of the skull where 
the union comes which we term the coronal suture. 
And then he wished to know if I could do any- 
thing to help him. I smilingly replied that I could 
advise him to a course which would help him mate- 
rially, and having explained to him the direct and | 
wonderful nervous connection between the stomach, | 
the heart, and the brain, 1 told him that a more 
careful attention to his diet would give him hours | 
of repose that were vow fraught with pain and 
unrest. He was deeply interested in my remarks, 
and at his earnest solicitation I laid down for him 
such a course of diet as I thought suited to his 
ease. It was none of your cold-water, coarse- 
grained, horse-fodder regimen; but a nutricious, ge- 
nerous diet, such as a good appetite would naturally 
crave; only I told him why soups, hashes, and 
fried dishes of all kinds, which might be proper 
for another were very bad for him. He listened to 
me attentively, and when he finally arose to depart, 
he proposed that I should go with him. 

It had been my intention to callupon his daughter 
sometime during the day, and I might as well walk 
up with him as to wait tilla later hour; so I took 
my hat, and went with him. 

I have been thus particular in giving the details 
of this interview, because it opened my eyes to 
something which I had not before understood. I 
had been strongly impressed with the idea that all 
was not right in the region of Mr. Larkton’s brain. 
He had, at times, appeared to me like a man who is 
slightly “cracked,” as the term goes; and yet it had 
been hard to harmonize this idea with the known 
facts and actions of his life, because he had been one 
of the most shrewd and careful, and, at the same 
time, successful and trustworthy bankers in the 
country. But now I understood it. And now, too, 
I understood why Mrs. Larkton had spoken as she 
had on several occasions. It was no longet a mys- 
tery to me why she should have sought my assist- 
ance in the matter of Walter Fitzroy’s connection 





face, and I saw that she was surprised and troubled. 
Her fingers were involuntarily clutched in the folds 
of her robe, and the colour left her cheeks. 

“No, no, doctor,” cried the mother, quickly and 
eagerly; “you shall not say that. I have not dis- 
missed you yet.” 

“But,” said I, smiling as I slowly shook my head, 
“T should do injustice to myself as a physician were 
I longer to retain Miss Larkton as my patient. She 
heeds my services no more at present, for she is 
happily beyond the sphere of medicine, The larder 
now must be the laboratory whence her restoratives 
are tocome. I pronounce her well.” 

“ But I am not well!” exclaimed the maiden, with 
playful vehemence, and yet with a spice of earnest- 
ness. “I shall not feel safe to have you leave me 
yet. Iam not well! Ido notfeel well! The bare 


| thought of your leaving me without medical assist- 


ance throws me into painful uneasiness.” 

“ Cordelia is right,” added Mrs. Larkton, seriously. 
“She has been so very ill, and her ailment has 
been of such.a serious character, that I should not 
feel easy to have you discontinue your visits yet. 
Discontinue your visits! That must not be, even 
when the need of your professional services is 
past. Noe, no, as a friend I shall claim your 
frequent companiouship ; but there must be for- 
mality in that, and we are not ready for formality 
yet. So, my dear doctor, you will distinctly under- 
stand that we still claim your professional services. 
If you please,” she added, with a show of authority, 
“you may understand that I demand them.” 

“Very well,” I replied; “if that be your fiat, I 
must obey.” 

“Tt is, sir,” she asserted. with a very gentle, but 
a very significant tap of the foot upon the carpet. 

And so I went away with the understanding that 
I would not stay away a great while. They wisheu to 
have constant assurance, from my own observation, 
that the malady was not coming on again. 

And I asked myself, was it possible that a woman 
of Mrs, Larkton’s penetratiou and jadgment could be 
blind to the danger that attended my visits te the 
beautiful girl? What was the daughter’s mind upon 
the subject? How did she regard my visits? Did 
she only feel pleasure in reposing upon my skill to 
cure, or had she a deeper and more abiding source 
of satisfaction ? 

For myself, there was no longer any question. I 
loved Cordelia Larkton with my whole soul and 
strength. My heart had gone forth with its weight 


of pure and undivided affection, and her image had 
me its every impulse of love and devotion, 

he current of my life moved as it had never moved 
before, and as I looked forward into the future there 
was a great yearning that taxed to the uttermost the 
etements of hope and ambition within me. Until 


now, I had-only seen ; the single success 
bof my man i chosen ; but 
mow there was a “blessedness 
inthe distant heaven ‘of -I-wondered, 
‘would the portal be ever® me? Every 
look, every —. “a pressure ‘of that small, trans- 
lucent hand, had been treasured up-in’ my memory, 
and Ieought therefrom a statementtowards the Sa 


lution of the great problem. * Iwas if and 
buoyant. oy poatecsion was ectiiamanstilirons I 


had rendered to the family some service ; and 


‘I was buried in this kind of 
Fpeaieiiteens che hall of the mansion, and as I slowly 
\ : down the park by the fanciful twist- 


nell alarm yee and npo tooking 1 ~ 
8 ‘ at my feet, n up I saw 
r ipaeie visits to valescing 
owmake long ts toyyour con pa- 
tients,” she said. . 
Theonld not tell whether he spoke pleasantly or in 
but I fancied that there was vicious at 
the ‘of those words. He did not step, neither 
did I..s0 we on without farther 
What was the secret of that man’s ? Iknew 
there was a concealed character as surely as I knew 
that he lived ; and I-determined; then and there, 
that Iewould bring his innermost soul to light. 


CHAPTER 1X. 
-Arnine o'clockin the evening I directed Georgie 


to nm he asked me where | 
pounce I had business to attend 
to,-and that I might be late. He need not 
sit up for me; only I wanted him to be sure and 
answer the night-bell if it should be rung while | 
was away. 

The night was quite dark, as there was no moon, 
and most of the stars were obscured by fleecy clouds 
that seemed to hang stationary in the dark blue 
vault. The house where my secret patient lay was 
about three miles off—an old, unpainted, and un- 
finished shell, with no other dwelling within half s 
mile of it, the thick wood remaining uncut on al} 
hands; and as I-approached it now, I discovered 
that a stream ran close: by it, upon the bank of 
which was erected some sort of a.mill.. My knock 
at the door was answered by a woman, and I told her 
I was come to see my patient. 

“Eh?” she muttered, holding up-herlamp.so that 
the rays of light could fall upon my face. ‘ Who's 
ill here? You've mistook the house, sir.” 

“Tf I have, my good woman, I'll thank you to set 
me right. Where was it that a female, of about 
your size and weight, moved out from a sick man's 
room last night before the doctor's eyes were 
opened ?” 

“ All right, sir, come in. Oh, doctor,”; she: went 
on, after I had entered, and the doer had been closed 
and bolted behind me, “ this.is a very bad: business. 
But I want you to understand that I’ve had no hand 
in it, I don’t know the men. . They ‘brought tho 
wounded man here, and I eouldn’t find it in my 
heart to turn him away.” ~ 

I silenced the woman by assuring her that I had 
not laid up a single thought against her. And now, 
would she tell me how the poor fellow -~was. getting 
on? 

He was doing very well, she said, only he suffered 
some pain. If I would remain where I was ‘a little 
while, she would go up.and let him» know that the 
doctor had come. 

I told her there was no need of that. The patient 
was expecting me, and would be prepared to see me. 

But she must.let-him know. If I would only wait 
just one minute. 

She went away with her lamp, leaving me in the 
dark ; and I was not long in discovering the occa- 
sion of her anxiety. I heard her go up-stairs, and 
presently afverwards I heard a heavy treading, 0s 
if of two or three men, with their boots off, passing 
down by a back way. There were rascals upon the 
premises, who did not wish to be seen. 

I found my patient, as I had expected, very weak, 
and with a slight fever; but his nurse had been 
faithful, and his body had been kept cool, and the 
mutilated limb: properly bathed. Continuous appli- 
cation of pure cold water was-all that I had ordered 
externally, and the cloths had been renewed as fast 
as they bad becume heated. After I had made what 
examination I desired, and had given directions for 
farther nursing, I drew up.a chair and took a seat 
by the side of the bed. 
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“ Look here, doctor,” my patient said, as soon as | 
I had seated myself, “don't begin asking me 
cruel questions, I know it’s all printed in the papers, 
and I s’pose you've read it. You may ask me what 
you please about myself ; but don’t ask me about any- 

else. 

sas Poa yourself easy,” I said to him. ‘You 
may tell me what you please, and you may keep 
back what you please. I have not come here 
asa detective, and I do not wish to know your 
wicked companions. I should prefer not to see 
them. I have promised myself that I will not 
take a step that can in any way lead the officers 
of the law upon your track; but I have no such 
care for your companions. If the two I have seen 
are a sample of the others, then you have fallen 
into very bad company.” 

“The others?” he repeated, elevating his brow, 
as though he wondered what I meant. 

“Pshaw !” I cried, “don’t seek to blind me by 
falsehood. You three may have been all that ap- 
peared on the present occasion, but there’s more of 
them.” 

“You've read that in the papers,” doctor. 

“Where's Jack Mullen?” I asked. 

“He went back to London,” was the ready 
answer. 

“So I thought,” said I, with a smile; “and yet 
you had a nice little family party here when I 
arrived.” 

“Eh!” And he turned his gaze towards the win- 
dows, and then inquisitively upon me. 

“I did not look through those curtains, my 
friend, but I heard your companions when they de- 
scended the stairs. But never mind. You have 
nothing to fear from me.” 

“ There is one thing, doctér,” broke in my patient, 
touching upon a subject that had occupied his mind, 
“that the papers misrepresented. I knocked the two 
watchmen down myself. Ay—the rascal that 
shot me gota clip under his jaw after my leg was 

one,” 

. “I think you may be mistaken in a measure,” said 
I. “Is it not possible that while you were opening 
the door both those men recovered and got upon 
their feet, and that your companions floored them 
again before they took the property they brought 
away? But that amounts to nothing. I have asub- 
ject of more serious moment, and I beg you will give 
me your attention.” 

The woman had gone out, so we were alone, and 
whesa he had signified his willingness to listen, I 
spoke to him thus: 

“Martin, I have not only come to sympathize with 
you, but I have conceived a strong liking for you, 
and if you will promise me that you will leave this 
life, and be a better man, I will pledge myself to 
stand by you, and to protect you while I can. I will, 
if possible, relieve you from this sickness” 

“If possible, doctor?” he interrupted, with 
a convulsive start. “Don’t you know I'll get over 
this?” 

“T think you will,” I told him, “ but no man could 
promise you. If there be danger of a fatal termina- 
tion, it is not from the simple wound, but from the 
shock’ to the system. These gun-shot wounds, 
where there is so much crashing and tearing of the 
parts, are different from cuts and bruises, aud broken 
bones occasioned by simpler accidents. But I think 
you will get well. Much, however, depends upon 
yourself and upon your nurse. In fact,” I added, 
when I saw how quick he was to catch at a hope iu 
that direction, “I feel as though I could almost give 
you the promise. If your nurse will be as faithful 
as I will be, you will be all right. Be sure that 
the cloths on your wounded: leg do not get warm 
or dry, and that it is not chafed or irritated, and all 
may be well.” 

And here I would remark that I have never found 
it a waste of time to explain, even to a patient of 
small mental capacity, the method by which Nature 
effects her cures. It helps him to take care of 
himself, and leads him to follow your advice, for 
any man will more cheerfully and surely follow 
given directions, when he knuws why they should be 
followed. 

And on the present occasion I explained to Martin 
how his wounded flesh had become healed by the 
formation of new flesh, and that he must understand 
that the first granulations of muscle were very deli- 
cate, and easy to be destroyed. And why may I not 
say a word here for the information of others than 
Martinedhers who have no wounds, but who may 

ave. 
_ Perhaps you can remember when physicians almost 
invariably, where there was likely to be inflammation, 
made copious applications of new rum, or some other 
alcoholic stimulus. In case of amputation rum was 
applied ad /id., and the result was that inflammation 
and suppuration continued for a long time, while 
poorabused Nature had to bear the blame. Now we 


know that alcohol will dissolve firm muscle, and will 
do it very rapidly too. 

The first effort of Nature towards repairing a 
wound, is to spread_over the surface a fine "plastic 
lymph, which takes the place of cuticle, and beneath 
this she begins to lay her granulations of new flesh. 
Now alcohol will not only destroy that plastic lymph, 
but it will greatly retard the deposit of granula- 
tions. 

And here let me give one other hint touching an 
abuse which I have seen practised in hospitals until 
my heart has ached. Never touch the surface of a 
wound with a sponge, and never allow any extra- 
neous substance, no matter how soft and pliable, to 
be moved over it so as to produce friction! Sponges 
are dangerous things in the hands of an ignorant 
hospital nurse. 

In washing a wound after the first dressing, al- 
ways do it by allowing the water to drip from the 
sponge upon it. A person not acquainted with the 
fact would be surprised upon first witnessing the 
amount of resistance the fine lymph will offer to 
dropping water. 

The ambrotypist will show you that a thin fresh 
film of collodion upon a plate of glass, which would 
be at once destroyed by the sweeping across it of,a 
soft camel’s-hair brush, will withstand a jet of water 
upon its surface equal to the force of a pound to the 
square inch. 

Many a poor fellow has been borne to his grave 
from our military hospitals that might have now 
been strong and well in the active business of life, 
simply because stupid and careless nurses understood 
not this simple thing! 

And, furthermore, poor humanity has occasion to 
bless the hour in which physicians discovered that 
pure cold water would allay inflammation and put 
out fires more readily than alcohol. Oh, the horrible 
stench of the sick-room in the olden time! The close, 
fetid air; the dark, gloomsome hangings ; the fumes 
of rum, camphor, and macerated drugs! Bah! it 
was almost death to a man in health to venture in 
there. 

And now thousands of our good people regard 
the whole range of febrile and skin diseases as highly 
contagious, because, in those times, watchers in such 
rooms were made ill, But beware how you listen 
to the cry of ignorant brawlers against doctors. 
With every advance in medical and physiological 
knowledge, the need of your true physician is en- 
hanced. Cry out as much as you please against use- 
less and dangerous medicine, but remember that 
disease requires treatment, and only the well edu- 
cated and critical student of the science is capable 
of administering it. 

Pardon me, dear reader, for this digression. I 
would not have made it but for your good, and allow 
me to hope that you may derive benofit from the 
hints I have thrown out. 

When Will Martin had promised me that he 
would take care of his wound, I recurred to the other 
subject, and he was eager to show me that-he wislied 
to reform. 

“ And now look ye,” said I; “what do you owe 
to these wicked companions, only your own sin and 
disgrace ?” 

“ Nothing,” he groaned. “ They found me hard 
up, with rum in me, and they brought me to their 
will. It was all rum, sir. If it hadu’t been for rum 
I shouldn’t have been idle; and if I hadn't been idle, 
Tshouldn’t have got led away by them.” 

I did not think it good to press him farther then. 
I told him I would come again within eight-and- 
forty hours, and that I would keep by him like a true 
brother until he was well. I had turned round to 
call the woman when he stopped me. 

“Doctor,” he said, “ I’m going to give a secret into 
your keeping. If you're coming here in the night to 
attend me, there’s no knowing whom you may fali in 
with, and it’s no more than right that you should have 
our pass-word and token. I think you ought to have 
em, aud you shall. It may save you a bullet through 
your head—who knows; for I tell~you, there’s one 
or two of the gang that wouldnu’t hesitate about 
pulling a trigger, if they thought they’d fallen foul 
ofa spy. We've got only one way of giving the 
pass——But, doctor, you'll keep this to yourself ?” 

I promised him that I would never betray him, 
and he proceeded : 

“S’pose one of our men hails you with—‘ Who's 
that, ['d like to know?’ The answer is—‘I’m a 
bird in the bush, my beauty!’ Can you remember 
that?” 

I told him I could; and he then explained to me 
the token, or grip, which was given thus. 

The band was given as for an ordinary clasp, 
and then the challenged party gave three kicks with 
the toe of his right boot against the left toé”of Lis 
challenger, 

“You've been so kind to me, dovtor, that I 





couldn’t let you go away without this means of 


security. It may amount to nothing, and, again, 
it may stand you in hand when it'll ‘be of-ser- 


ice. 

I thanked him heartily, little thinking how: soon 
the knowledge was to be turned to acconnt, and 
having once more promised that I would' be carefal 
how I turned suspicion towards him, I ealled the 
woman, and she lighted me down into the front entry ; 
when I had passed out, she closed the door behind 
me, and shot the bolts. 

I had left my horse tied to a tree ardand at the 
western end of the house, and as I turned that way I 
heard a crackling sound behind me. [looked about, 
and saw a man approaching from the opposite corner 
of the building. 

“Who's that, I'd like to know ?” said he. 

Here was an opportunity to pass myself off for a 
villain, and without waiting to think of possible con- 
sequences, I answered: 

“T'm a bird in the bush, my beauty.” 

“Eh? And what is up?” said he, advancing and 
extending his hand. 

“ All safe in this quarter,” I answered, at'a ven- 
ture, at the same time taking his hand, and giving 
him the secret signal with my foot, which he at once 
recognized. 

“How's poor Will ?” he asked. 

This question set one doubt at rest, and I felt 
easier ; the man before me was not one of those who 
had come down from Will’s room before’ I went up, 
or he would not have asked the questionvas he did. 
I answered: 

“ He’s in a bad way, but the doctor says he'll 
be all right if he takes care of himself.” 

“ Has Jack been here to-night ?” 

I had an impression that this cognomen belonged 
to Jack Mullen, and I replied in the negative. 

“ You'll be around here, I suppose ?” ‘he pursued. 
I told him I should. 

“Then,” said he, drawing a missive from his 
breast pocket, “ here’s a letter for him. He's laying 
low somewhere, and very likely he'll be here again. 
Will you see that he has it?” 

“ T’'ll keep it until I see him,” I replied. 

“ All right. And now how is it? 
Will?” 

“ No, not to-night. He’s lost so much blood, and 
is so very weak, that it is dangerous to disturb him. 
It wouldn't be doing him a kind turn at all.” 

“Never mind; I'll see him when he’s better. 
Poor fellow! I pity him. He's game, and no mis- 
take.” 

“ You're from this part somewhere, eh ?” 

“ Not far away,” I said. “ Belong on the rail ?” 

“ Not now.” 

“ T’m mum, you know.” 

“SoamI. ‘There is need of it.” 

‘+ Egad, you're right. 
luck to you.” 

With this the man went back towards his corner 
of the house, and I towards mine; and as I re- 
turned, I flattered myself that I had gained one im- 
portant secret; the robber organization was an ex- 
tensive one—so extensive that the members did not 
all know each other. The reader must have learnt 
this, not only from the fact that the members needed 
a secret pass and clasp for mutual recognition, but 
from the fact that this fellow admitted, by his ques- 
tions and remarks, that there were members belong- 
ing on the line of the railroad that he did not know. 
know. Ay, it was a broad organization. 

I will, at this point, confess to tha reader, that in 
my conversation with the man who had given me 
the letter, I did not use exactly the language I have 
set down here. Considering that the end would 
justify the means, I descended*to a slang which I 
should be ashamed to put in print. It served my 
turn, however, and I had no qualms of conscience on 
account thereof. It wasa few minutes past midnight 
when I reached home, and having put my horse 
into the stable, lighted one of my small lamps, and 
then looked to see that the curtains were all closely 
drawn, I seated myself, and drew the letter from my 
pocket. It was enclosed in a neat, business-like 
envelope, and the superscription was to “Joun 
MULLEN, Ese.,” and then in the lower left hand 
corner was written, “ By the hand of a Friend.” 

Should I read that letter, or should I not? So 
far as the propriety of the thing was concerned, I 
cared not an atom. In fact, I rather considered it a 
duty, and so it was. It might help me to unravel 
some of the mysteries. My only question of imme- 
diate moment was—how far might it affect me 
personally. If Mullen should find out that I had his 
letter, what would be the result? Ah, now I have 


Oan I see 


Well, good night, and good 


it: 
“Tf Mr. Mullen finds out that I have his letter,” I 
soliloquized, “ he will know that I have gained the 


secret pass and token. Detectives are often forced 
to use deception in catching rogues. It is not 





lying. I will tell him that I gained it accidentally, 
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that I witnessed a meeting between two of them at 
the old house in the wood, they being totally ignorant 
of my presence. I will tell him that I was attracted 
by its peculiarity, and that I tried it upon the 
stranger whom I met, to see how it would work. 
And then I can tell him that I took the letter, think- 
ing that I should be as likely to see him as any one 
else.” 

I don’t know how another might have felt in my 
place, but I will simply say that I didn’t shrink from 
this one atom on account of the amount of false- 
hood involved. 

How many self-righteous men there are who, 
when anxious to deceive, contrive to work a grain of 
truth into their story, and then twist it into false- 
hood, flattering themselves that they have not told a 
lie. That is the most abominable kind of deception. 
The falsehoods consist in the intention to deceive, and 
when it comes to the pinch, I look upon a bold, impu- 
dent fabrication as far preferable to twisting and 
distorting truth’s fair proportions to the purpose. 

I examined the back of the envelope, and found it 
secured by a common red wafer. I could easily 
soften the wafer, and secure it again at pleasure ; 
or, I could split the wafer with a knife. The latter 
plan I tried first, and with one of my thin-bladed 
knives I succeeded in performing the operation with- 
out marring the paper a particle. 

The letter was in my hand, and f would not have 
put it back into its envelope on any account, for I had 
a strong presentiment that I was to gain something 
from it that would not only be useful to me, but to the 
community at large. 

(To be continued) 


Tue Empress CuHaRLoTTre.—The latest informa- 
tion relative to the Empress Charlotte states that 
her medical attendants have advised her to travel in 
order to confirm her health by occupying her mind. 
The place to which she is to go is not yet fixed ; 
she frequently manifests—by broken phrases in 
which the word Miramar recurs often—her desire 
to see once more the favourite residence of Maxi- 
milian, and where she passed the happiest years 
that followed her marriage. The doctors at present 
oppose this visit, fearing the effects of too strong 
an emotion. .Her mind is recovering its lucidity 
more and more, and she takes great interest in the 


events in Austria, of which she desires to be con- 
stantly informed. 

Tur CARNARVON WATERWORKS.—It may be in- 
teresting to some to know that these works, which 
were opened by His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, are supplied with water from Llyn Quellyn, a 
lake situated about six miles from Carnarvon, and 


600 ft. above the level of the town. The water is 
collected in a reservoir about widway between the 
town and the lake, and conducted in pipes three and 
a half miles to the works. The supply obtained is 
sufficient for 20,000 inhabitants, allowing thirty-five 
gallons per day for each. The population at present 
is only about half of that, so that the supply isample 
for many years to come. ‘The total cost of the works 
has been about 10,000/., besides upwards of 3,000/. 
which has been spent in a complete system of 
drainage, the whole having been carried out by the 
present enginecr of the waterworks. 

Jurtovus RemMeEDrEes.—RKheumatism is a puzzle tothe 
Abyssinian as elsewhere. Some draw blood from the 
spot, making two or three cuts with a razor, and ex- 
hausting the air by suction applied at the small end 
of a horn, by means of the tongue, on the cupping 
principle ; some trust to the hot springs; others to 
the well of some holy saint, as Tekla Haimanot, in 
Gondar. ‘In Teegrny they adopt a sufficiently 
curious plan. On the death of a wild boar, the 
rheumatic subject is besmeared with the blood and 
contents of the stomach, after which he clothes him- 
self in the skin; while warm, and after remaining 
thus a few hours, tastes a morsel from every separate 
portion of the meat, as the head, leg, sides, &c., &c., 
after which, bathing, the treatment is complete. 
Some portions of the meat of the wild boar, in parts 
of the Amhara country, are considered to have the 
virtue of removing barrenness, and in Teegray, is in 
repute as a healing principle generally.— Walter 
Chichele Plowden. 

Quick Work IN Crotues MAkino.—In 1811, 
Sir John Throckmorton, a Berkshire baronet, offered 
to lay a wager of a thousand guineas to the following 
effect—that at cight o’clock on a particular evening 
he would sit down to dinner in a well-woven, well- 
dyed, well-made suit of clothes the wool of which 
formed the fleece on sheep’s backs at five o'clock on 
the same morning. It is no wonder that, among a 
class of persons accustomed to betting, such a wager 
should eagerly be accepted, seeing that the achieve- 
ment of the challenged result appeared all but im- 
possible. Mr. Coxetter, of Greenbam Mill, at New- 








bury, was entrusted with the work. At five in the 
morning of the 28th of June he caused two South 
Down sheep to be shorn. The wool was washed, 
carded, stubbed, roved, spun, and woven; the cloth 
was scoured, fulled, tented, raised, sheared, dyed, 
and dressed ; the tailor was at hand, and made up 
the finished cloth into garments ; and at a quarter 
past six in the evening, Sir John Throckmorton sat 
down to dinner at the head of his guests, in a com- 
plete damson-coloured suit that had been thus made, 
winning the bet with an hour and three quarters to 
spare. Of course, every possible preparation was 
made ; but still the achievement was sufficiently re- 
markable, and was long talked of with pride among 
the clothiers, 


THE WITCH FINDER. 
——— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue light which had thus far illumined the 
scene suddenly wavered and flickered—the frag- 
ment of wick sputtered an instant in the melted 
tallow, its flame lessening with each murmur, and 
soon, with a crisp blurt, it became entirely extin- 
guished. The only light which then illumined the 
house was that of the fire, which streamed down 
the immense chimney, throwing a vivid glare 
upon the hearth, and leaving the rest of the apart- 
ment in semi-darkness. 

“T will light another candle,” said Hester, 
arising. “The day has fully Gome, but we cannot 
open the windows to avail ourselves of it, nor even 
take down the blankets which exclude the sunbeams. 
This house has the reputation of being haunted, and 
it is generally believed that no one has entered it 
since the death of the former owners. We are 
hiding here, and must act accordingly.” 

She placed a lighted candle upon the shelf and 
returned to her lover. 

The fire had burned low on the hearth since last 
replenished by the maiden, but a bed of live coals 
still occupied the fireplace, and the room was as 
warm as the comfort of its occupants demanded. 

“It is fortunate that our fire remains so good,” 
added Hester. “We can get our breakfast by it 
without trouble. During the darkness and storm, 
we made as much fire as we pleased, without danger, 
but now that the morning is clear and bright, we 
must not stir the coals, unless we want the smoke to 
betray us!” 

“ True, but we have plenty of clothes,” responded 
Philip, “and shall be able to keep ourselves warm 
on such a beautiful day, with the heat already in 
the room. These coals, too, will last for hours.” 

At this moment a knock resounded on the door, 
between the sitting-room and kitchen, and the old 
corporal made his appearance, as bright as the morn- 
ing itself, and saluted the lovers wih a marked 
interest and politeness. 

“ Harp of David,” he growled, “this reminds me 
of the times when I lived on briled Injin—figger 
tively speaking !” 

“ And how so?” demanded Philip. 

“Tn this little particular, that I sleep on a plank 
without knowing what minute the enemy will come 
and pin me to it with a bayonet !” 

“ But you had the society of Mistress Peabody ?” 

“Tt must have been spirituallectually, then,” re- 
sponded Trueaxe, “for she went up stairs to sleep, 
the moment we left you, saying that she’d have one 
more good night’s rest. Which was sensible in more 
ways than one,” he added, “for I’m dreadfully 
susceptible, and if I should be throwninto the society 
of that well-preserved matron, day and night, for 
forty or fifty years, I should doubtless begin to feel 
the ravages of the tender passion !” 

The lovers were greatly amused at these state- 
ments, 

“I see, Corporal Trueaxe,” said Philip, “ that you 
are as cheerful as ever, and I congratulate you upon 
the fact. I owe you many thanks, too, for the ser- 
vices you rendered me last evening at the judge's, 
and most heartily do I offer them to you!” 

“ All right—happy to have been useful,” rejoined 
Trueaxe, “and doubly happy to have assisted in 
making them two eyes of Hester’s so bright and her 
cheeks so rosy!” 

Mistress Peabody came into the sitting-room at 
this instant, refreshed and smiling, and was affec- 
tionately greeted hy the lovers. 

“ Hester has told mo of your misfortunes, my dear 
Mistress Peabody,” said Philip, “and'I beg to ex- 
press to you my heartfelt sympathies.” 

“ Me, too,” declared Trueaxe, as he saluted the new 
comer, not ungracefully. “Since we are cooped up 
here in this haunted old house, a lot of fugitives, we 
may as well make the most of one another, you 
anes and be friendly, you see, and all that sort of 
thing!” 





Here the corporal looked at. Mistress Peabody with 
on . timid air of interest that a general laugh fol- 

owed. 

“But to proceed to business,” declared Trueaxe, 
turning to Philip ; “I suppose Hester has told you al! 
that has happened here since you left us 2” 

The young navigator assented. 

“And you've told her your adventures, no doubt. 
Wish I'd been here to hear them. Couldn't you give 
me a brief idea of their nature?” 

Philip explained the situation of affairs briefly, 
but with sufficient clearness for the old soldier to 
comprehend them. 

“According to this,” he commented, “you and 
Mr. Waybrook.are going back for the Harbinger, 
and won't care to stay in this house more than a day 
or two?” 

“ Only to-day, in all probability.” 

“Tn that case,” muttered Trueaxe, “I can deceive 
them witch hunters completely. This house is mine, 
you know, although I’ve been too scared during the 
last few months to say anything about the matter, 
or to mix myself up in any way with the witch busi- 
ness. The idea has now come to me—the very thing 
wanted! I'll just put up a notice on the door, say- 
ing that this house is to be let!” 

Smiling and rubbing his hands, he Iooked upon 
the iaces of his companions. but failed to meet any 
signs of the perfect appreciation ho had expected. In 
fact, the said faces were expressive of nothing but 
wonder. 

“Why, don’t you see?” continued the corporal, 
looking from one to another; “it must be that my 
Strategy is too deep for you. Of course itis, | 
must explain. Let’s take a chair, to begin with.” 

Planting himself in a comfortable posture before 
the fireplace, the old soldier continued : 

“Tl bet my best powder-horn against the worst 
jack-knife in all Salem, that Boardbush knows at this 
very minute where we’re all hiding!” 

The thought was sufficiently startling. 

“ Fact is, he’s been to my house, and seen that I’m 
absent; to the house of Mr. Waybrook, and seen 
that you're all missing; to Philip’s father and 
sisters, and found that no Philip is there. All these 
points discovered, what'll that villain do next? He'll 
remember how weak Philip and your father was, 
Miss Hester, and decide that they'll seek sleep and 
rest before anything else. He'll know that the 
Harbinger is in trouble, and be pretty sure of 
Philip’s return to the sea. He'll know, too, that we 
fugitives can’t run into the wilderness among the 
Indians. Sum total, what'll that man conclude? 
Why, he'll say to himself that we're hidden 
in one of the deserted houses of Salem, and he'll 
guess which one the first time of trying. 

“There’s sound reasoning here, corporal,” com- 
mented Philip, “ but how does your late proposal ap- 
ply to the danger ?” 

“ As nicely as a glove to your hand! We'll take 
it for granted that Boardbush thinks it all, just 
as it is, and comes a rushing to this house for infor- 
mation. Very good. The first thing he sees is a 
paper on the docr, saying, ‘This house to let. 
Apply to T. Trueaxe.” Harp of David!” and the 
corporal commenced laughing—“ wouldn't that be a 
docksologer. He'll rub his eyes, and guess that the 
fugitives are not here. Next he’ll think that he 
must find Trueaxe, and says that he wants to hire 
the house, and so get a chance to come here and ex- 
plore it from top to bottom. And, thirdly, while 
he’s running round in quest of 'rueaxe, the said 
person will be taking his ease here, eating, 
drinking and making himself merry. The day’'ll 
thus pass and the night’ll come on, when we 
can open shop and resume business.” 

The admiration of the little party for Trueaxe, 
now that his simple plan was understood, was 
intense. Philip expressed himself warmly in 
favour of the proposal, as did Hester, and-Mistress 
Peabody gave the old soldier such a look of grati- 
tude that his heart seemed to melt under it. 

“Itis settled, then!” he exclaimed, with an en- 
thusiasm as fresh as that of a schoolboy. “ We'll 
just hang out a sign forthe Witch Finder’s confusion!” 

He stepped to a table in one corner of the room, 
which remained just as the late owners had Icft it, 
and hastened to write the proposed announcement. 

“ That'll settle him,” he muttered. “ Of course 
Boardbush won't break the door down, so long as he 
can get in, under pretence of viewing the house, 
just by applying to T. Trueaxe! And if he sees me 

fore all our chickens are hatched, it will be be- 
cause I’m a confounded gosling !” 

He procured a hammer and some large nails, to 
fasten the announcement to the door, and continued: 

“ Til just lift the corner of one of these blankets. 
and peep through a crack in the shutters into the 
street, to be sure that nobady's looking!” 

He executed this purpose, assuring himself that 
no one was stirring in the viciuity. 
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“ All is favourable,” he added. “ No one visible, 
the snow unbroken, the door-steps covered, the door 
itself covered a foot high with a drift. It opens into 
the hall, of course, and I can fasten the notice to it 
without going out of doors or disturbing the snow—s0 
that the paper ‘Il appear to have been put up yes- 
terday. “Lie a joyin the midst of our sorrow! 

He proceeded to open the front door and fix the 
notice in its place, the little party watching him with 
the utmost interest. The flood of light that burst 
through the hall upon them, while he was thus oc- 
cupied, showed that the new day was unusually 
bright and beautitul. ‘ ; 2 

“There you are, Mr. Witch Finder,” muttered 
Trueaxe, a8 he closed the door softly. “You can 
apply to me now for particulars just as soon as you 
find me!” ‘ 

He returned to the sitting room, adding: 

“It is time for people to be stirring, and we must 
keep very still, so that they'll not hear us when 
they come to read our notice. T'll just place myself 
on the watch at the’window, a few minutes, and see 
whois our first customer !” 

He again lifted a corner of one of the blankets, 
stationing himself behind a crack in the shutters, 
and watched and listened. He had been at this 
post only a short time when he raised his finger 
warningly, in a way to indicate the ‘approach of 
some person in the street. The next instant steps 
were heard in the crispy snow, and some one, who 
was evidently going to a neighbour's for fire—he 
having a shovel in his hand—came to a halt in front 
of the house, with his eyes fixed in the direction of 
the entrance. 

“He has seen the notice,” whispered Trueaxe. 
“ He is looking at it. Yes, he comes to read it!” 

The fugitives heard the man advance close to the 
door, where he read the announcement, and then he 
walked away, With various signs and expressions of 
astonishment. Trueaxe continued to watch him until 
he had disappeared, and then said : 

«There’s another benefit in my plan which may 
not have occurred to you. These men, in coming 
und going, will beat down the snow between the 
street and the door, making a nice path for us again, 
when we wish to use it.” 

“That's true,” said Philip. ‘ Youare a friend in 
need worth having, Corporal Trueaxe, and I feel 
that we shall be quite safe here, during the day, 
until our plans are all arranged to our liking !” 

“Depend upon it,” rejoined the corporal, with 
a glow of joyous pride upon his honest features, 
“and such being the state of the case, let’s proceed 
to get a nice breakfast before the fire gets any 
lower.” 

“ Agreed,” exclaimed Hester, “but that is a matter 
which belongs to the mistress and me. As you have 
made us safe, Corporal Trueaxe, the least we can do 
is to place a nice breakfast before you, prepared from 
the eatables we brought with us.” 

“Thanks, my charming little rose-bud—we will 
leave the breakfast to your care. I’ll just explain my 
strategy to Philip still farther, while you and Mis- 
tress Peabody thus entertain us.” 

The party was now increased by the appearance 
of Mr. and Mrs. Waybrook, who exchanged the 
mostaffectionate greetings with their companions. 

“Your father has told me all that concerns the 
ship,” said Mrs. Waybrook to Hester, “and I have 
explained to him the events which have taken place 
here in his absence. You have enlightened Philip, 
of course ?” 

The maiden assented. 

“I don’t believe they’ve wasted any words in 
telling of their adventures,” observed Trueaxe, 
looking from Philip to Hester. “From all I’ve 
heard andj seen, I judge that they’ve been a 
talking moonshine to each other, and a revelling in 
the milk and honey of their new-found Canaan. 
Hang me! only to look at them two lovers makes 
we wish I was a boy again, or that Mistress Peabody 
aud me was cast away together all alone in the centre 
of the Great Sarah desert !” 

Mrs. Waybrook acknowledged these observations 
with a smile, and turned to Philip, inquiring, 

“Shall you go home to your father and sisters 
during your present. brief stay in Salem ?” 

“No, I think not. There are hundreds of people 
here who expect friends in the Harbinger, and they 
are sufficiently excited already, without the anxieties 
that a knowledge of our accident would occasion. 
Another thing, we want our time to ourselves, to rest 
and make arrangements.” 

“This is the view 1 take of the matter,” declared 
Mr. Waybrook. “ Considering the state of the colony, 
Lam anxious to get back to the Harbinger, and en- 
lighten all the passengers with regard to this witch- 
craft delusion, so that they may all throw their 
influence in the right direction from the moment of 
their arrival!” 

“That is an important thought,” rejoined Philip. 





“It seems that the two parties—the believers in 
witches and the disbelievers—are about equally 
balanced in Salem, and we have only to produce a 
hundred sensible men and women, such as we can 
find on the Harbinger, to give a final blow to the 
whole evil. Until then, we will do well not to en- 
counter the last desperate efforts of the witch-hunters, 
and to keep as quiet as possible.” 

“My view exactly!” exclaimed the merchant, 
and all these considerations make it clear to me, that 
we ought not to show ourselves to-day in Salem. 
At the least glimpse of either of us, the whole town 
would be in a buzz of excitement, and there’s no 
telling what impediments might be put in our way. 
The situation of affairs here is perfectly dreadful. 
The dangers threatening my wife and daughter are 
such that I made up my mind, on hearing of them, 
not to go back with you, Philip, but she will not 
listen to this proposal.” 

“Why can’t Mistress Waybrook and Hester go 
to sea with you and Philip, and so get rid of the 
whole peril, or keep away till it has blown over?” 
demanded Mistress Peabody. 

“We have thought of that,” answered Mr. Way- 
brook, “ but the idea is open to many objections. 
In the first place, my wife nearly died of sea-sick- 
ness in coming here, and every instant she passes 
upon the ocean is torture to her. On the other 
hand she thinks that she and Hester, with you, 
Mistress Peabody, can hide in some secure place, 
where the witch-hunters will not find them during 
the few days Philip and I shall be absent. In case 
of an active search—which the accusation of Temper- 
ance Stoughton renders probable—my wife thinks 
that she can escape to the Providence plantations, 
with the aid of the good corporal, and she prefers to 
take all the hazards of this course in preference to 
going to sea with us.” 

“ And my motheris right,” said Hester, pausing in 
the midst of her culinary operations. “ My father and 
Philip will have enough to do, during the next ten 
days, without being troubled with us, and I am sure 
that we can take care of ourselves.” 

“The more especially as I have a nice hiding- 
place to offer you,” put in Trueaxe, with a flush of 
joy upon his features. ‘Do yon see this key ?” 

He drew from his pocket a large iron key and held 
it up to the view of all present, adding: 

“It is the key to the Steeple Church!” 

There was but one church in Salem at that time 
which rejoiced in a steeple, and this one naturally 
received the popular title, by which the old corporal 
had referred to it. 

“ Where did you get it?” asked Hester, as True- 
axe returned the key to his pocket. 

“Why, the old sexton is ill abed, and has 
been for a month, and during this time, at his re- 
quest, and with the approval of the deacons, I’ve 
been officiating as his representative. Built the 
fires, swept out the tobacco cuds, and buried one 
man nine foot under ground, and would like to bury 
more, beginning with that Witch Finder. You see, 
therefore, that I’m now in possession of the whole 
establishment, and I remember that there isa mighty 
snug place in the basement for fugitives, and a still 
nicer place in the lofts, where I can hide the ladies 
as long as may be necessary, without the least danger.” 

The listeners all heard these words with the most 
unbounded delight. 

“ Nothing could be better, my dear corporal,” ex- 
claimed the merchant, ac he pressed the old soldier 
to his heart. “The Steeple Church shall be the 
hiding-place of my wife and daughter during my ab- 
sence, and you shall be their protector. It is a strik- 
ing mercy of heaven that you have the key, and are 
so favourably situated to assist us in this trying 
occasion.” 

“There’s another fortunate thing in the case,” 
said Trueaxe, “ and that is, there will be a meeting 
at the Steeple Church to-night—the usual weekly 
prayer-meeting. It will accordingly be my duty, 
soon after dark, to open the doors, kindle a fire, light 
the candles, and, in the meantime, to clear away the 
snow. All these steps will prepare the way for the 
ladies, whom I will conduct to the church as 
soon as the meeting is over, and at the same time 
that you, Mr. Waybrook, and Philip, set out for the 
wharf where the Western Wave is lying.” 

“The Western Wave?” repeated Philip; “is she 
in port ?” 

“Yes, and has been here a month awaiting for 
some one to want her. I'll charter her for you dur- 
ing the day.” 

The merchant, on hearing these words, raised his 
eyes and hands to heaven. 

“ Could anything be more fortunate,” he exclaimed. 
“Verily, the blessing of heavenis upon us; the 
mercies we are receiving greatly outnumber our 
misfortunes. How good it is to hear, in the same 
breath, of a ship for ys, Philip, and of sucha safe 
hidinvg-place for mother and Hester.” 





A step was heard in thestreet at this juncture, and 
the corporal hastened to look out, as before. 

“ It’s another house-hunter,” said he, complacently, 
in a low tone. 

He watched and waited till the man had passed 
on his way, and then returned to the hearth, where 
he contemplated, with a pleased interest, the culi- 
nary proceedings of the three women. 

“ We shall have no trouble, I suppose, corporal,” 
observed the merchant, “in getting two or three 
good men to go on the ship with us?” 

“None whatever. I will find them for yon at tho 
right moment. To begin with, there’s old Butler, 
thirty years a sailor, as sound as a rock, and as 
honest as honesty itself; in the second place, there 
are the two brothers, John and James Waldron, and 
you know what they are without my saying it-— 
honest, simple-minded, but making up in heart what 
they lack in brain, and both old sailors.” 

“These three will answer,” rejoined Mr. Way- 
brook, “as I had rather be light-handed than to 
trust our secrets to too many. If you can find one or 
two more, however—men to be depended upon—we 
shall be glad to have them. None of the three you 
have mentioned would be in any way indiscreet or 
unfaithful ?” 

“None of them—I’ll answer for them, the more es- 
pecially as I shall not give them a chance to ran 
through the town and let out our secrets. I shan’t 
engage them till towards night, after I’ve secured 
the ship, and I shan’t tell them more than is necessary 
about our projects.” 

In the meantime the ladies had been busy, and a 
good breakfast was soon ready, the house being sup- 
plied with water, dishes, and everything of that na- 
ture, in accordance with the uses to which it had 
been devoted during the witchcraft troubles. A pot 
of coffee had been boiled, some toast made, a liberal 
quantity of meat broiled upon the live coals, and 
plenty of bread remained for those who should de- 
sire it. 

“Let us sit by,” said the merchant, “and be 
thankful for the great mercies which still abide with 
us.’ 

His companions all accepted the invitation, and he 
asked a fervent blessing, after which they all com- 
menced their repast, with an air of peace and hope- 
fulness which all the evils of their lot could not 
trouble. 

The bear and Tabby had long since been moving 
about the apartment, watching the preparations 
for the morning repast, and they now placed them- 
selves near the table, with an animation which re- 
vealed a lively hope of receiving their portion 
of the breakfast. 

“ Look at this bear,” suddenly broke out Philip, as 
the intelligent animal thrust his nose over the edge 
of the table, and sniffed in an inquiring manner. 
“Isn't he good and handsome? For my part, I can 
hardly look at him, and think how he bounded into 
the cottage last evening, thus restoring me to my 
liberty, without feeling a strong desire to hug him, 
as I would a brother. Hey, Bruno?” 

The bear licked the hand extended to him, and 
then sniffed again, as was his custom when he 
wanted something to eat. 

“We're living in evil days, Bruno,” said Philip, 
“and haven’t any honey for you. You'll have to 
make your breakfast of bread and molasses.” 

He supplied the animal with several liberal slices 
of bread and butter, duly covered with the fluid 
Bruno Jiked next to honey, and this plain repast was 
accepted with many a grunt of contentment. 

“And look at Tabby,” exclaimed Trueaxe, in a 
whisper, as the cat seated herself near him, and 
looked up into his face. ‘‘ Never saw such a know- 
ing creature! She knows that we are all honest 
people, and that we are her friends—don’t you, 
Tabby ” 

“ Purr-r-r-wow!” cried the cat, seeing that he 
was looking down at her, and evidently thinking it 
a good opportunity to put in a claim for her break- 
fast. 

“ Knewit! Knows as much as I do!” commented 
the old corporal, interpreting the exclamation of 
the cat affirmatively. “And you kuow that Board- 
bush is a villain, a wicked scoundrel, and you’d like 
to see him hanged—wouldn’t you, Tabby ?” 

“ Purr-r-r-wow!” exclaimed the cat again, with 
increased emphasis. 

“ Horn of Jacob! just hear that!” ejaculated Truc- 
axe, rubbing his hands delightedly. ‘“* Why, I could 
talk all day to that cat, and she’d use up a whole dic- 
tionary in replying to me, and never make a mistake 
of asingle letter! Ill buy that cat an almanack for 
her own use, as soon as we get out of these present 
troubles!” 


” 


(To be continued.) 


Tue Game or Gooxs.—The gooks is a fine ani- 
mated game, far more so than the jereed of the East, 
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which, indeed, has been adopted by the Turks from 
their Galla slaves, being an exact imitation of their 
battles, and, from the large and heavy sticks fre- 
quently used, attended with risk, and not unfre- 
quently with loss of life. Horsemen and gunners 
divide themselves into two parties, and armed with 
their shields and one or two stout bamboos for 
throwing, they keep their horses in constant motion, 
as in battle, producing a curious effect to those ac- 
customed to European regularity. The Galla horse 
are formidable from this peculiarity, that without a 
leader, every man mounted on a first-rate horse, 
they gallop about the plain at full speed, without a 
moment's panse—some stretching to the right or 
ieft, making feints, some gallvping to and fro, some 
apparently in full flight, all shouting their war-cries, 
when in an instant you see all these united in one 
body, rushing at the same speed on some point, and 
snudienly again scattered and in flight. The Abys- 
sinian game of gooks is, however, somewhat dif- 
ferent; they tramp quietly up and down, instead of 
always riding at speed, and keep more united, It is 
» fixed rule, in both the real and the false encounter, 
that when the one party lash the horses forward. the 
other should fly a certain distance, and on these 
turning, that the others should fly in their turn, 
guarding their rear with their shields, The gunners 
fire with powder at the advancing horsemen, and 
then run like devils; while the servants on foot vie 
wth each other in picking up the fallen zengs for 
their different masters. No one, of course, throws 
at the chief, and the shouting of their battle-cry is 
incessant. With their scarlet saddle-cloths and 
glittering benaicka flashing in the sun, and long 
sheepskins on their shoulders, the hair streaming as 
they gallop, they present a picturesque and wild ap- 
pearance. I may add that at gooks they are all in- 
trepid, but in battle they take more care of them- 
selves.—Travels in Abyssinia and the Galla Country. 
By Walter Chichele Plowden. 
DAYS WITHOUT NIGHTS. 

NOTHING strikes a stranger more forcibly, if he 
visits Sweden at the season of the year when the 
days are the longest, than the absence of night. Dr. 
Baird related some interesting facts. He arrived at 
Stockholm from Gottenburg, 400 miles distant, in the 
morning ; in the afternoon went to see some friends. 
He returned about midnight, when it was as light as 
itisin England half an hour before sundown. You 
could see distinctly, but all was quiet in the street ; 
it seemed as if the inhabitants had gone away, or 
were dead. 

The sun in -June goes down in Stockholm a little 
before ten o’clock. ‘There is a great illumination all 
night, as the sun passes round the earth towards the 
north pole, and the refraction of its rays is such that 
you can see toread at midnight without any arti- 
ficial light. 

The first morning Dr. Bairdawoke in Stockholm; 
he was surprised to see the sun shining in his room. 
He looked at his watch and found it was only three 
o'clock. The next time he awoke it was five o’clock, 
but there were no persons in the street. The Swedes 
inthe cities are not very industrious. 

There is a mountain at the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, where, on the 2ist of June, the sun does 
not appear to go down at all. A steamboat goes up 
from Stockholm for the purpose of conveying those 
who are curious to witness the phenomenon. It 
occurs only one night. The sun reaches the horizon, 
you can see the whole face of it,and in five mivutes 
more it begins to rise. At the North Cape, latitude 
72 degrees, the sun does not go down for several 
weeks. In June it would beabout 25 degrees above 
the horizon at midnight. In the winter time the sun 
disappears and is not seen for weeks ; then it comes 
and remains for ten, fifteen or twenty minutes, after 
which it descends, and finally does not set at all, but 
makes almost a circle around the heavens. 

Dr. Baird was asked how they managed in those 
latitudes with regard to hired persons, and what they 
considered a day. He replied that they worked by 
the hour, and twelve hours would be considered a 
day’s work. Birds and animals take their accus- 
towed rest at the usual hour, whether the sun goes 
down or not. 

Drunk WI1TH ButTtTer.— The Abyssinian chief, in 
his affectation of grandeur, has always several 
favourite guns, dignified by most appalling names, 
and “made drunk” with butter, which is supposed 
by most Abyssinvians to possess some mysterious and 
inexplicable virtue even over iron. They rub it on 
their swords, ou their shields, on their guns, on their 
heads, on anything and everything earthly. There 
never was such a people for fresh butter, and the 
strangest thing of all is that it isa disgrace to eat 
it in that form, though the Wallo Gallas have a pas- 
sion for it — Walter Chichele Plowden. 


GENTLE LEONIE. 
omapsqutaptnnntetiy 
CHAPTER XVIL 


Tue Duke D’AUMALE walked along the highway, 
after he had left Madame Moreau, ina high state 
of excitement. He was in no pleasant frame of mind, 
and not fitted to meet with anyone who would farther 
arouse his anger. 


before him, coming from his recent meeting with 
Lady Laure Fontenier, and the duke, looking 
farther beyond, perceived the figure of Lady Laure 
and her maid just starting away from the old mill, 
he at once concluded that Leone Moreau and his 
own betrothed had been there as their favourite place 
of rendezvous. 

His indignation at this thought would not brook 
restraint, aud he broke forth in sudden words of wrath 
as the young man came up and was about to pass 
him. 

“T have come in good time, I perceive, to behold 
your place of rendezvous with Lady Fontenier. ’Tis 
a pity you separated so early. The moon is not 
down, and the evening not spent. Had you not 
better return with me, young sir, and meet the lady 
as she stands face to face with her betrothed, the Duke 
d’Aumale? It would surely be a pleasant sight for 
your eyes, as ‘twould be for the lady’s herself. Re- 
turn with me, then, I pray you! and we shall enjoy 
the happy reunion,” uttered the duke sarcastically. 

Leone Moreau stood a moment in the centre of 
the road, looking with amazed eyes at the noble- 
man who spoke to him with such fierceness and 
power. 

Then, as he comprehended the full meaning of 
the Duke d’Aumale’s words, his face became suffused 
with a vivid colour of indignation and a just anger, 
that anyone should dare to speak of himself and 
Lady Fontenier iu the manner he did. He replied, 
in language cold and haughty: 

“The Duke d’Aumale is surely mistaken when he 
supposes that his betrothed is untrue to him in word, 
look, oract. He is unworthy of a place in the lady’s 
regard, if he doubts her truth and plighted word to 
himself. But allow me to inform his: highness that 
the lady will marry him, though she may not regard 
him with affection. This I know, though she would 
not have me read her heart.” 

“You are a coward and a villain to intrude upon 
the privacy of a lady’s heart; and your conduct 
merits the castigation of the lover of Lady Fontenier. 
Were I not a man double your years, I would call 
you to account fer your baseness aud treachery of 
her friendship,” exclaimed the duke, wrathfully. 


respect Lady Fontenier too highly to descend to an act 
so base. Your promised wifeis true to you and her- 
self. She will become yours when you shall appoint 
the time for the sacrifice,” said the young man. Then 
he added—* You need not doubt her, for she is truth 
and honour itself; and I ask now, in parting from 
you, that you be kind and tender towards her 
when she has become your wife. Now, I wish you 
a very pleasant evening, for I must not tarry longer; 
my dear mother will be looking for me at home.” 

The Duke D’Aumale stood looking after the young 
man in amazed silence. 

The words he had uttered fell upon his ears with 
such « tone of sincerity that he could no !onger 
doubt but Lady Laure wastrue to himself. The young 
man, he felt certain, must have offered his love to her 
and been refused. He could judge that this was the 
case from his words just now; and, as the noble- 
man thought this, he grew more reconciled to the 
idea that another loved the lady. She was true to 
him, and would soon be his own. 


and soon joined Lady Fontenier and her maid, and 
accompanied them to the cottage of Dame Lobeau, 
without referring to his meeting with Leone Moreau, 
and parted from the lady in a pleasant manner, say- 
ing that he should be there at an early hour in the 
morning, and that she had best seek rest immedi- 
ately, in order to be ready for the journey early. 

After this parting, the Duke d’Aumale returned to 
the inn, and went to his room to seek repose for the 
night. As he was alone in his chamber, he said : 

“We shall soon have returned to Paris, now. 
And, once there, I will hasten the preparations for 
the completion of my chateau; then, after all is in 
readiness, Lady Laure shall come to it as my bride, 
and she will speedily forget this encounter with 
Leone Moreau—the son of the guilty mother.” 

But the slumbers of the duke were disturbed by 
the pale face of Madame Moreau—his onee che- 
rished Duchess d’'Aumale. 

He beheld her with pleading tones and in 
kneeling attitude, beseeching him to break with 





! $0, when Leone Moreau appeared in the road | 


“But I should not meet you, Duke d’Aumale. I | 


With these reflections he recommenced his walk, | 


Lady Fontenier—to return to his first love—to| hopeless now. 


| restore her, and her son, why now appeared as the 
| little child he was, when the mother had taken hin 
| in her arms and fled with him from his chateau. She 
| held him up before him, with anguished look upon 


her features. 

She entreated, she prayed that he would restore 
them to their former home. She said that she was 
innocent of any guilt or crime—that Louis Dagobert 
would explain it all when he returned. Then tho 
dream changed: the mother pleaded no longer, 
There was a stern, dark-browed, travel-worn stranger 
before him. 

His features were bronzed with foreign suns. His 
countenance was older, and somewhat wrinkled, but 
the Duke d’Aumale recognized his old secretary— 
Louis Dagobert—in this altered stranger. The man 
uttered words to him, at the same time producing 
papers which attested the innocence of Madame 
Moreau—now the restored Duchess d’Aumale. 

The Duke d’Aumale awoke from this vivid dream 
with a sudden start. It seemed so real to him that 
he looked about the moonlit chamber, expecting to 
see Louis Dagobert standing near. 

He wiped the perspiration from his forehead 
which the dream had called forth, then turned upon 
his pillow, saying: 

“Pshaw! it is only a dream. 
me of sleep.” 

And he shut his eyes, determined to slumber 
again, 

But little sleep was destined to visit him that 
night; for the scenes of the evening, and the vivid- 
ness of his dream, kept it far away; and when the 
morning light dawned, he was but little refreshed for 
his journey. 

We left the young man, Leone Moreau, hastening 
back to his home, after leaving the Duke d’Aumale in 
the centre of the road. When he arrived at the 
cottage, he found his mother, pale and trembling, 
just entering the house. 

She sat in a chair, and her bonnet and shawl were 
still on. With alarm, Leone asked : 

“Where have you been, mother? You are pale 
and frightened. Did you go to the village, and 
meet some rude person on the way ?” and he tenderly 
assisted to remove her articles of apparel, and 
brought her a glass of cold water to revive her 
failing energies. 

Ina little time Madame Moreau recovered, and 
finding that she must give some excuse for her 
agitation, replied, “That she had been out for a 
walk, and met aman who came out suddenly from the 
path and frightened her greatly.” 


I will not let it rob 


CHAPTER XVII1. 


On the following morning, Madame Moreau rose 
with the intention of again attempting to seek the 
Duke d’Aumale, and endeavour to persuade him to 
relent from his purpose of marrying Lady Laure 
Foutenier. The lady had passed a sad, restless 
night. All the old misery of her wedded life with the 
duke came back to her, and she moaned and sighed 
the night away upon her sleepless couch. 

When the first rays of daylight appeared in the 
east and broke over the little hamlet, lighting all 
with a rosy glow, Madame Moreau arose from her 
couch, drew aside the window-curtain, and looked 
out upon the fair morning. 

“ T will attempt, once more, to dissuade him from 
this sinful purpose. I will seek him, and pray, on 
my bended knee, that he commit not this great 
wrong,” she said, as she proceeded with her morning 
robing. “I will plead, with all the power of inno- 
cence, right, and truth in my voice, and he must be- 
lieve me. He surely will not turn a deaf ear to my 
prayers and supplications!” Then she added again, 
as new doubts and emotions rushed over her: 

“ But it may be that he will turn from me again— 
that he will bid me begone, and never look upon his 
face more—and I, in my weakness, in my want of 
proof of my innocence, must obey his cruel mandate. 
Oh, could Louis Dagobert only return, and testify to 
the guiltless life I led, when the Duke d’Aumale be- 
lieved I was a thing of shame and sin! Could he but 
return now, even at this late day, then I should be re- 
leased from my promise to him, and could establish 
my innocence. But, alas! it will never be now! I 
have waited and prayed these long, long, weary 
years, since the night I fled from my Ties in 
the chateau of my noble husband—since that night 
when he looked upon me, with that cold, ey 
guze in his eyes which drove me from his roof. 
lave waited since then, and trusted, all this time, 
that Louis Dagobert would return and clear me from 
| the cruel blight which he has helped to place upoa 

my life! Alas! willhe ever come? Alas! for me—for 
my noble, manty son—and this wrong step which 
the Duke d’Aumale is about to take, should he not 
| come back in time to prevent it! Bat my heart is 
I have given up all thoughts of mr 
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deliverer’s return. I trust now only in heaven! Will 


heaven give me release?” and the sorrowing lady , 


uttered these moanings with a broken voice, streaming 
eyes, aud hopeless expression of countenance. 

Madame Moreau soon left her chamber, and de- 
scended to the neat little kitchen, where, with her own 
hands, she proceeded to prepare the morning meal. 
Her countenance was paler than ‘usual, but all other 
traces of emotion were. gone; so that Leone, when 
he looked at his mother, asthe two sat at the repast 
together, little dreamed of the restless nigut she had 
passed, or of the heart-rending emotions which were 
now, and had been during the night, rending her 
frame. He refrained from questioning his mother 
regarding her fright of the: previous night, think- 
ing that it. would only recall her thoughts to it; 
and so he talked of other things—of his sketches, 
aud the progress he intendéd to make in his art, 
and the advance which he could himself per- 
ceive since the summer months. Then he spoke of 
the future ina hopeful way, saying that, by-and-bye, 
they might move away to some other city then Paris, 
where his works might become known, and their 
nerit acknowledged, and perchance rewarded. 

“ Now, ma ci mére, do you not think that I have 
read you a bright page in the future—and does not 
your heart rejoice with mine at the prospect of wealth 
and fame whieh will, some day, come pouring in 
upon your son, and into your-own life?” said the 
young man, With an animated expression resting upon 
his countenance, as he asked the question in a tone 
of gaiety, intended to banish the sadness. of her 
mapper. 

Madame Moreaw endeavoured to call a smile into 
her features, as she; looked fondly on her son and 
replied : . 

i You have, indeéd, shown me a bright picture.of 
the future. It is ag sunny as. this lovely morning.is 
fair and smiling. We will hope that it may prove 
true; and that my dear Leonewill yet be honoured 
and known by the great world outside of this.quiet 
little village. Butif these dreams shonld.not all be 
realized, my son must remember that’ it is. a-wise 
hand which withholds them from his grasp. Hemust 
not, therefore, set his heart so fully upon their reali- 
zation as to feel that his life would be rendered use- 
less without they come to pass.” 

“No, no, ma mére. I shall not render myself, or 


you, unhappy if I do not attain all my heart aspires to | 
be and to possess. Aslong as ma chére mére is left to | 
me, then T shall be blest above niost men !” replied | 


Leone Moreau, in tender, reverent accents, looking 
upon her as he spoke with foridness and deep affec- 
tion beaming from his eyes. 


Just then the sound of carriage wheels came to | 


their ears from the highway which led past the 
home. 

Madame Moreau half rose from the table, and 
looked oft, but only a cloud of dust met her eager 
gaze, and her son said: ; 

“ft is the weekly coach from the village beyond, 
going up to Paris, probably. This is the morning it 
passes, 1 think,” and his mother sat back in her chair 


again, with relief in her heart, for a sudden thought | 


had flashed into her mind when the carriage wheels 
sounded npon her ears. 

Later, when the morning meal was ended, and 
Leone Moreau went to his work of colouring some 


of his pictures, Madame Moreau, after having at- | 


tended to the household matters, with the skill of an 


accomplished housekeeper, donned her bonnet and | 


shawl, preparatory to going out. 

“Tam going to the village upon some little busi- 
ness, Leone,” she said to her son as she passed his 
room. “1 shall return soon, before you will need to 
go out for your morning walk. So I leave the house 
in yourcharge till I come back,” and with this expla- 
nation, which she felt would keep Leone within, the 
mother departed upon her missien. 

She went down the highway—past Dame Charlotte 
Lobeau’s cottage, where she supposed Lady Laure 
Fontenier still to be—till she came to the village 
inn, Arrived there, she entered, and inquired 
if the Duke d’Aumale was within. She wished to 
speak with him, if he were there. But there came a 
death-blow to the hopes of the pale visitor at the 
hostelry. Monsieur replied, as he bestowed a look 
of inquiry upon Madame Moreau’s face: 

“The duke left at an early hour this morning. 
He took an early start, in order to get rid of the heat of 
the midday! Did you wish to see his highness for 
anything particular, Madame Moreau? if so, 1 will 
have your message conveyed to Paris by the servant 
whom I shall send after him, to take his portmanteau, 
which he left in his room,” and the tone of Monsieur 
Lopart was kind and interested as he made this offer 
to the lady, whose countenance, he saw, lost all the 
light of its expectaut look, when he said that the 
duke had departed. 

But Madame Moreau did not accept this offer of 
sending her message to the Duke d’Aumale. She re- 














| have cone to sce her? 


plied, a little tremulously, perhaps, but clearly and 


concisely : 

*T thank you, Monsieur Lopart, for your kind offer, 
but it would hardly avail to send my message by 
another, Iain sorry that the duke is gone; and did 
not know he intended to set out so soon, or I should 
have been here before.” Then she turned to depart. 
But Monsieur Lupart called out kindly: 

“Will you come in and rest awhile, Madame 
Moreau? I will call my wife, and she will give you 
some refreshment if you will stop awhile.” 

“You have my thanks, good Monsieur Lopart; 
bot I cannot stay now, and must bid you bon jour,” 
replied madame, leaving the inn, as she murmured 
to herself, “ He has.goue! Iam too late.” 

Mine host gazed after her with a softened expres- 
sion of countenance: 

“T wonder what Madame wished of the Duke 
d’Aumale,” he said. “It must be some errand about 
her son, and that sweet-young lady stopping at Dame 
Lobeau’s cottage, Lady Fontenier by name!” 


CHAPTER, XIx. 


WE will now look afteranother of the characters of 
our story—Louis Dagobert—the secretury of the Duke 
d’Aumale, when that nobleman.and his wife lived 
together in the first days of their married life. Louis 
Dagobert was a young man then, and possessed of 
much personal beauty and grace. of manner. Now, 
when we introduce him again to the reader, we-per- 


‘| ceive that much of the former is gone; for many 


re a between that. day when the young 
secretary left the chateau of the, duke, and this one 
when he isagain brought under-our notice. 

It is the same morning on which Madame Moreau 
seught-the village inn, to plead again with the duke 
that he weuld not proceed farther with the marriage 
relations between him and Lady Laure Fontenier, 

In an inn situated on the confines of France; and 
on the direct route from Italy thither, sata tall, gray- 
haired, wrinkled man. His eyes were dimyas if;with 


heavy. sorrow. His form was bowed, not with. the: 


weight of years, but-as if a long-continued grief bad 
sapped the strong foundations of youth and vitality. 
He rose from his seat, and walked to and fro the little 
room which had been given him by the host as the 
best the house afforded. He uttered his thoughts 
aloud, and his countenance lighted up as he spoke : 

“ | shallsoon be with you, my noble cousin Leonie— 
the Duchess d’Aumale. I shall soon stand by your 
side, and cause you to be again restored to your 
rights as the wife of the stern, suspicious, wrong- 
acting dake. It is a weary, weary, time since I left 
you, and since you fled from the chateau of your mis- 
guided husband, and sought your present place of re- 
fuge in the little hamlet of Troyes, where your last 
letter of two years ago was dated. It was well that 
I made you promise to write to me every year, even 
for the twenty-five which I might be called to pass 
away from Paris, if living, and not successful with 
the work which took me away. Your letters were 
all directed to Florence, and ] have received the last 
ones; thus 1 know where you now reside, noble, self- 
sacrificing Leonie, my beautiful cousin!” exclaimed 
the man, with a tender enthusiasm in his tones. 
Then he added, as he paused in his walk and went 
to the window and gazed out into the broad green- 
sward in front of the inn: 

“Why does not the host hasten the prepara- 
tions for my departure? Iam impatient to set out 
on my journey, that I may arrive the sooner, and 
right the wrong which the Duke d’Aumale has 
placed upen his lovely wife!” He rang the bell, 
and gave orders to the servant who appeared in 
answer to hurry his master, and have the carriage 
and horses brought to the door to take him on his 
way. 

Half an hour later Monsieur Louis Dagobert was 
upon his journey; and as each step brought him 
nearer the end, his countenance lost the sadness 
which seemed natural to it, and lighted up with the 
anticipation of the coming meeting with Leonie, the 
Duchess d’Aumale. He should svon behold this 
favourite cousin again; and by his words of expla- 
nation, enable her to take her former position iu the 
world, and in the heart and eyes of her husband, and 
with these reflections in his breast, our traveller was 
borne on his journey nearer and nearer the end. 

One evening, some few weeks later, a stranger 


; Stopped at Monsieur Lopart’s inn, aud after partak- 
jing of the nice supper which mine kost set before 


him, inquired the way to the house of one Madame 
Moreau, who lived somewhere about the village. 

Monsieur Lopart replied by taking the stranger to 
the portico, showing him thg cottage from this point 
of view, as he had once pointed it out to the Duke 
d@’Aumale. Then he asked, as he gazed with interest 
at his guest: 

“Maybe you are a friend of Madame Moreau’s, and 
She appears to be alone in 





the world, except her son, who was a little babe when 
she first came here, nearly twenty years ago. But now 
he has grown tobe a handsome young man; and 
takes to learning like any nobleman. Did you say that 
you were a relation, or only a friend of madame’s ?” 
questioned the landlord. 

“T did not say, Monsieur Lopart, that I had ever 
seen the lady before, or that she was friend or rela- 
tive ; but I tell you now, that I did know Madam: 
Moreau in her younger days, when she was 
beautiful. and less poor than now. But that 
was years ago,” he added, as he neticed Mon- 
sicur’s kindly interest, and endeavonred to allay 
it by seeming indifference on his own part. 
“That was many years ago; and I suppose Madame 
has, like: many of the rest of us, become much 
changed, and lost her handsome looks since then. 
It would be only sharing the fate of many others 
who were not bora to poverty in their youth,” he 
said. ‘ 

Monsieur Lopart replied : 

“You have just spoken my thoughts, Monsieur, 
about Madame Moreau. I always thought she 
must haye been a lady im-her youth. But I sup- 
pose the death of her husband, which must have 
taken place just before she came here, as the boy 
was then an infant, Jeft her poor and reduced; and 
so she came here to dwell in this little village. The 
cottage she lives in belongs to me, and I lease it to 
her for as long a time as she: likes it. She has al- 
ways been prompt in payment when the time is up 
for my rent, and the young man comes regularly to 
me withthe amount; so 1 judge her husband must 
have left her some. little money when he died. 
Did you know him, Monsieur, and was he a gentle- 
man asfiandsome andigood as his wife ought to have 
had ?” 

“ Yes; I knew Madame Moreau’s husband well. 
He.wasnot her equal in many respects ; but he bore 
the name of being agentleman,” replied tho guest. 
Themhe-said: “1 thinkI will pay a visit to this littl 
home of/Madame M@revau. Perliaps she would like 
to-behold the face-ofjan old acquaintance!” Louis 
Dagobert left thesportico, and the landlord followed 
him down the stairs to direct him on the path to th: 
house. 

Once out of the inn and on the road leading to the 
cottage, Louis Dagobert again found language : 

“T am nearing thy home, Leonie, my noble cousin! 
Tam nearing thy home; and svon shall meet you 
face to face, and behold the ravages which I have 
caused to your once lovely countenance. But it was 
not my desire to cast the blight upon your happiness 
which came with my departure from your husband’s 
chateau. Had I known then how the duke would 
misconstrue your kindness, and the cousiuly parting 
with me, I would have explained all to him at the 
moment, and thus easily have spared you the sorrow 
and wretchedness which have eusued from the effects 
of his misconstructions and jealousies. But itis not 
too late now to give peace, if not happiness, to your 
later days. Heaven be praised that [ live, to return 
to clear you from the guilty charge which your 
wrong-headed husband placed upon your conduct! 
Heaven be praised that we all are spared to meet 
again after this long, cruel separation, which I have 
passed in the discharge of the duties which were 
placed upon me so bindingly that I could not obtain 
a release, and so fulfilled them to the end!” uttered 
Louis Dagobert. 

He had now arrived opposite the cottage ; and with 
a rapidly beating heart he raised the latch of the 
wicket gate and entered the garden. Beyond, a few 
paces from him, in the light of the early evening, he 
beheld a lady bending to pluck some of the flowers 
in the circular garden plat filled with fragrant blos- 
soms. He advanced and stood beside her. His heart 
was full, but his voice steadied to firmness. 

“Madame Moreau—Leonie, Duchess d’Aumale !” 
he said, “I have come back to you, to clear you from 
the charge of long, long years!” 

The slender figure rose up quickly. Madame 
Moreau gazed with a wild, frightened look upon the 
intruder into her presence. 

“Sir, what mean you? Idec notknowyou. Iam 
not guilty!” she uttered, in terrified accents. 

“ Leonie, my cousin. Do you not recognize me— 
Louis Dagobert? Iam here, at last, to save you.” 

“Louis Dagobert. You are here! Heaven has 
heard my prayer!” and she sunk in a swoon at his 
feet. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE carriage of the Duke d’Aumale conveyed 
Lady Laure Fontenier back to Paris, whither she 
and that nobleman arrived in due season, after setting 
forth from the cottage of Dame Lobeau. 

Once again at home, Lady Laure Fontenier, after 
the pleasure of meeting with her father was over, 


began to grow sad and despondent. The duke 
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visited her regularly, and came almost daily to take 
her with him, in his elegant barouche, to his chateau, 
where he insisted that she should make known her 
taste and wishes with regard to the alterations in pro- 
gress. From this task Lady Laure Fontenier shrunk 
in pain and weariness. It was, to her, a cruel 
mockery of happiness, thus to take interest in the 
matters which pleased her lover. She felt wretched, 
and would have given up her rank and fortune, 
and the whole of her gay friends, could she only 
return to the quiet of the little hamlet she had left, 
and live in the pleasant companionship of the youth- 
ful artist, Leone Moreau. 

With thoughts like these in her breast, Lady 
Laure Fontenier sat one morning in her room; and, 
as she idly toyed with her brushes and pencils, she 
mechanically drew the head of Leone Moreau upon 
the canvas before her, not knowing what her fingers 
were about. 

Count Fontenier came into his daughter's apart- 
ment just then, and, seeing her sober mood, he stole 
softly up behind her, intending to surprise her with 
the tidings that the Duke d’Aumale waited below, 
and was about to take her to his chateau to look at 
some new statuary, which had just been sent home 
from the sculptors. When the nobleman gazed.over 
his daughter’s shoulder, and perceived the likeness 
of the young artist which she had drawn, the nobly 
lelineated features, the high forehead, and finely 
formed mouth, he at once knew that it represented 
none of Lady Laure Fontenier’s acquaintances in 
Paris. The Duke d’Aumale had not mentioned the 
name of the young man in Troyes ; but he had said 
sufficient to Count Fontenier to enable that noble- 
man to judge immediately that this sketch must be 
the counterpart of his face. So he said, in a voice 
whose sternness was new to his daughter, as he 
reached forward and took the sketch from the easel 
and held it nearer to his view : 

“ This, then, is the way you employ your leisure 
hours, my daughter? 
thinking of your future husband, you sit in tender, 
sad mood, and put your thoughts on paper, as you 


have just pencilled this face before me. Tell me | 
this young man’s name, that I may know who stands | 


between you and the one I have chosen as your future 
husband!” and Count Fontenier now gazed with a 
penetrating glance into the flushed face of his 
daughter. 

Lady Laure Fontenier was too much annoyed and 
agitated to reply immediately; and not till her 
father repeated the question did she make answer. 

“My father, do not be vexed and angry with me, 

“Ifthe Duke d’Aumale hy tt i any 


” 


she snid. 








When you should be only 
| Lady Laure clasped her father’s hands as she knelt 


[COUNT FONTENIER MAKES A DISCOVERY. ] 


word to you, derogatory to the plighted word of your 
daughter to himself, he has done that which he 
should not. I have been true to my promise to you 
and him, and have never sought torender you unhappy 
by confessing the unhappiness which this union with 
him will bring upon my life. I have endeavoured to 
stifle the feelings that have sometimes risen up so 
strongly as almost to make me cry out in anguish at 
the lot you force upon me, for I love not the Duke 
d’Aumale, and I shall ever be unhappy as his wife. 
You ask me who this sketch represents. It is one 
who never has spoken other words than those of 
friendship to me. But it is one whom I love with 
the best and purest emotions of my being. It is the 
young artist, Leone Moreau, whom I met on my re- 
cent visit to the home of my nurse.” 

“ Lady Laure, cease your excited language!” said 
the count, in a calm, stern tone. “I am astonished 
that a daughter of mine should utter the words which 
have just fallen from your lips. Did another tell me 
that Lady Laure, my usually mild, gentle daughter, 


| had spoken them, then I should not credit the tale. 
| But you have told me that you think of this un- 


known clown—this poor, conceited daub of a painter 
—with a heart which his face and companionship 
have turned from its true and lawful state, as the 
promised bride of the Duke d’Aumale. Let me see 
no more of this rash, excited mood! But prepare 
yourself now to descend to the drawing-room, where 
the noble duke is in waiting to convey you to his 
chateau!” And Count Fontenier was about to de- 
part from his daughter's room, still holding the pic- 
ture in his hand, when she threw herself at his feet, 
and exclaimed in a tone of entreaty: 

“Oh, my father, do not leave me thus! Do not 
go away thus coldly, with a frown upon your face! 
You have never looked with sternness upon your 
daughter before. Now her heart is heavy with her 
grief, give her the light of your smiles to guide her 


| to the sacrifice which she is about to make of her 


” 


happiness when she weds the Duke d’Aumale!” and 
before him, and raised her tear-stained face to his———” 

“My child, rise! You must not kneel to me. 
You are ill and unnerved this afternoon. Your mind 
has been too busy with thoughts of your recent visit 
to Troyes. It had been better that you remained at 
home. You have grown romantic and weak in your 
thoughts and feelings. Endeavour, therefore, to 
banish all these reminders from your memory in the 


| future. Think more of your life now at home—of 


that which stretches out before you, as the honoured 


| and tenderly-cared-for wife of the Duke d’Aumale. 


‘hild shall have become a duchess, she 


en 





will gratify the desire of her father’s heart. Tlicn 
call your former sunny smiles to your face, my 
daughter, and make your father happy by obeying 


his wishes. Now I will leave you, and shortly shai! , 


expect that you will appear in the drawing-room 
below, where, as I said, the duke awaits you. I will 
take this sketch with me, that it may not fe 
call memories to yr mind, when you should 
look upon it, did I allow it to remain with you." 
And with these words Count Fontenier kindi 

stroked his daughter’s silken hair, .and passed frow 
her chamber. 

When he was gone, Lady Laure Fontenier rox 
from her position, and with pale, compressed lip». 
prepared to descend to receive her distasteful lover. 
She rang for Lizette, who speedily answered he 
summons by appearing in the apartment. 

“Prepare my toilet quickly, Lizette. I must hasten 
down, for the duke is in waiting to convey me to m) 
future home. I have a task before me in assisting 
my generous lover to select statuary for our chateau. 

After Lady Laure had gone below—and Lizette, 
looking from the latticed window, had seen her seated 
in the Duke d’Aumale’s barouche and driven awa) 
by that nobleman—the pretty maid said, in a voice 
which was filled with wonder and amazement : 

“ My Lady Laure Fontenier is certainly a strangv 
creature. When I think she is ill, andsuffering wit 
thoughts of our charming visit to that delightful 
little hamlet, then she rises up, and astonishes me 
with her cheerful manner and words. I expected, 
when I knew the old duke was below, that my mis- 
tress had called for me to take down some excuse to 
him for not seeing him this morning; but when | 
went in, she says,—‘Prepare my toilet quickly, 
Lizette! I must hasten down, for the duke is waiting 
to convey me to my future home!’ and then she adds 
that ‘she has a task before her to assist her gene- 
rous lover to select some statuary for our chateau’ 
I certainly cannot understand this new mood of ™) 
lady ; and I am astonished that she has gone forth, 
riding by the old duke’s side with such a pleased 
smile upon her lovely face. Butthen I am glad tha! 
it is so, for she has surely got to wed that gray 
haired old nobleman, and it is best to go to ones 
wedding with a smiling face!” said Lizette. ‘Then 
she added, with a wilful shake of her pretty head: 

“Had I been in my lady’s place, | would have 
sent the Duke d’Aumale away before this, and taken 
the charming young artist in his place. What a five 
couple they would make! I wish it might come 
to pass !” and Lizette’s bright eyes glowed with the 
thought. 

(To be continued) 
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ELLEN LAMBERT’S TWENTY 


YEARS. 
By M. T. CaLpor. 
———_— -— 
CHAPTER XVL 


VARIMONT went home from Madame Lambert's 
at a furious pace, and once in the narrow, upper 
chamber to which he had recently removed, (the 
selection of which by the way still puzzled his land- 
lady,) he paced to and fro, his heavy brows kuit, his 
dark sinister eyes scowling, until, fairly worn out 
with the impetuosity of his walk, he sank into a chair. 
It happened to be by the window, one half of which 
was shrouded by the shutter, in which by rather a 
curious accident, if it were an accident at all, a circle 
had been cut or broken out. Half mechanically he 
took out of a box lying on the table, a pocket-glass, 
ind fitting it to the aperture looked out. He threw 
it down again impatiently. Whatever it was he 
was looking for, it was plain that he did not find it. 

“But something must and shall be done,” said 
Varney as he plunged his hands into his shaggy 
air. 

Presently he looked up with a smile of deadly 
triumph, . He had matured his plan. 

“That is it exactly. It needs boldness, but shall 
[lack that, where so much is at stake? No, no! 
This little programme carried out, I gain peace, pros- 
perity, riches. I will goto France. It is not with- 
out meaning she has called me Monsieur in that dia- 
bolical tone of hers, I will be Monsieur in truth, 
Monsieur—let me see, what name shallit be? Mon- 
sieur—Pierre Arnault. That is good! Who will 
guess Varimont; or—or, Lucio Bazini? Good! I 
will go to France. I shall have plenty of gold and 
« beautiful wife, and this hateful, tyrannical mistress 
chail be left behind, and—and—the evil—the dia- 
bolical—Guaicenti and Jocko shall seek in vain. Let 
ue nove cautiously, but it shall be done!” 

Saying which, as if completely worn out, he flung 
himself, dressed as he was, upon the bed, and was 
rrsightway sound asleep, and scarcely stirred while 
*he twilight gathered, deepened into evening dark- 
«ces, and all things settled, as the hours slipped on, 
into the brooding stillness of night. 

He must have been weary indeed, for he slept 
heavily on the outside of the bed all the night 
long. But the first beams of morning aroused him, 
when he started up and looked around rather be- 
wilderedly, He went to the window, yawned once 
or twice, looking out into the ever’new and wonder- 
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ful freshness of the breaking day. Finally he threw 
up the sash and leaned out, receiving with evident 
refreshment the sweet, pure draughts of air into the 
lungs which had been cramped all night by the close 
atmosphere of the little room. 

That lovely early morning seemed fairly radiant 
with glad and holy beauty. The soft stir of the 
foliage, the low murmur of the wind, the mellow 
notes of wakening songsters, all seemed to whisper 
abroad over the rousing world its Maker’s benedic- 
tion. And yet this man looking forth was not 
softened, nor one whit moved from his evil pur- 
poses. One can be so blind and deaf who resolutely 
darkens the windows of his soul. 

He turned back into his room, plunged his face 
into cold water, and presently went down stairs out 
into the yard. When he returned, he stopped to 
ask the landlady to hurry breakfast. 

“T am very hungry,” said he. 

“T wouldn’t go up-stairs again,” said she, “ stop 
in here and wait a bit. It’s so odd in you, Mr. Vari- 
mont, to take a room away up so high, when you 
might have had that lovely front chamber on the 
first floor.” 

“Tt’sa whim of mine, I like to be high in the 
world,” answered, Varimont, carelessly, but good- 
humouredly, for the mixture of awe and admiration 
with which the woman regarded her new lodger gra- 
tified his vanity. 

And after breakfast, Varimont went back to his 
attic, and taking out the spy-glass, he applied it to 
the aperture in the shutter. ‘lhe moment he looked, 
that ghastly look of fear, which only one sight could 
bring, came into his face. 

This was the secret of his attic chamber, that it 
gave him a good view of the back-yard of the humble 
home of the grocer’s apprentice. But though he 
grew pallid and gnashed his teeth with rage, and the 
cold drops of perspiration gathered and rolled off 
from his forehead, he never withdrew his eyes from 
the tube. 

The magnifying lens showed him a little scene 
not a shade of which was lost. 

Guaicenti, the Italian woman, was sitting on a rude 
bench by the dvor, the graceful hop vines hanging 
around her as from a festoon, basking, it seemed, in 
the warmth of the morning sun. Varimontcould see 
everything as plainly as if he were standing close 
beside her. The dark polished arms, bare of covering, 
were crossed idly across her breast. Her great eyes 
had a dreamy, far-away look. Sherocked herself to 
and fro with a monotonous movement, and presently, 
as he could see by the movement of her lips, she was 
singing or chanting. Then she drew out her beads, 






























































| and began telling them over, dropping the little 


agate globules reluctantly, and kissing the silver 
cross with an enthusiastic fervour. 

As if not satisfied, when the last bead had slipped 
away from her fingers, she began again. But now it 
was not prayer surely, for how her eyes began to 
flash, and what a fierce smile kindled on her dark 
face! Varimont cringed, even at that distance, 
knowing himself unseen. Well enough he guessed 
it was an imprecation for every bead, a vow of ven- 
geance, earnest, implacable, unwearied, which was 
ejaculated, when she suddenly held up the cross, and 
bent her head three times solemnly before it. 

“Curse her, [may as well try to hide from a blood- 
hound!” muttered Varimont, his teeth chattering as 
if in an ague. 

And then again he bent with breathless interest to 
his spy-glass, the pallor on his face giving place to a 
livid hue. 

Guaicenti had gone swiftly to the cottage-door, but 
she returned immediately, leading Jocko by his steel 
chain. She took off the latter, flinging it down 
with an angry gesture, and taking the monkey into 
her arms, began caressing and petting it. She 
stroked the queer little head, took its tiny paw 
into her hand, patted and kissed it. She hugged 
him to her breast, and was evidently showering 
upon him a flood of sweet pet names, such as her 
own language made so charmingly musical. 

“ Bah!” said Varimont, in disgust ; “ the woman 
is a fool.” 

But Guaicenti had evidently’ a motive of her own. 
When she had fed the little creature with sweet- 
meats she set him up on the bench, crossed his fore 
paws, and, with a warning gesture, went into the 
house. Jocko sat like an automaton during her ab- 
sence, which was short. 

She returned, bringing a figure with her. At first 
Varimont thought it was a man, but his second 
glance showed him that it was a stuffed image. 

Guaicenti set it up on the bench before the monkey, 
and producing a long knife, she gave it into Jocko’s 
hairy hand. The glass showed to Varimont how the 
imp’s white teeth were crunching together in savage 
delight. It almost seemed to him he could hear his 
chattering gibberish. With a yell and cry, he was 
positive, the monkey leaped upon the effigy, and 
using the knife, slashed open the throat from ear to 
ear. 

Guaicenti clappetl her hands, danced up and down 
in glee, and stroked the monkey's head. 

Varimont’s eyes were glaring wildly. The image 
—the coat—the old slouched hat—he recognized 
them at Jast. The fiend! She was teaching that 
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He understood it 
His, nerveless hand dropped away from 
the glass. A snarl, indeed! He must lose no 
time. He must get away at once; as for facing 
her, or trying any desperate move to put her out of 
his path, he was too wise for that; he knew it was 
only getting into deeper difficulty. A dozen would 
rise up instead of these two. He knew the Italian 
vendetta well enough for that. He would not dip his 
hands any deeper; but he would get safely away to 
France, in such a spot as they would least expect to 
look for him. 

He made a movement to take down the glass, but | 
was somehow drawn to it. While Guaicenti and 
Jocko were there in sight, he could not be content to 
leave them unwatched. He saw an old, doubled- 
up woman hobbling into the gateway. He knew 
who it was. She was seen everywhere about the 
town, selling herbs and berries, and all. such 
things as she was able to glean in the fields in the 
country. “ Mother Moonshine” everybody ealled 
her, because some witty youth, some time or other, 
had seen her out on the rocks gathering herbs while 
the meon shone on them, and had given her that 
rather disrespectful title, which all the town had 
taken up, in the curious fashion by which all nick- 
names are acquired. Now Mother Moonshine passed 
in through the rear gate, which opened from a high 
board fence, giving a little privacy to the yard, 
intercepting it from the gaze of passers down 
the lane behind; Guaicenti put the chain upon the 
monkey, and followed her into the house. The 
woman came out again, and so did Guaicenti, with 
her knitting, and took her old place on the bench, 
under the hop-vine. 

Mother Moonshine presently made it in her way 
to pass by the house where Varimont lodged, and 
though she seemed entirely occupied in picking out 
her slow and tottering steps, a bright black eye was 
cast upwards towards the closed shutter. 

Ah, Varimont, Varimont! if you had used your 
spyglass more closely, you would have made a dis- 
covery worth your while. For it was Mother Moon- 
shine sitting there on the bench in Guaicenti’s crim- 
son bodice and blue skirt, and it was Guaicenti her- 
self, disguised in the old woman's cloak and bonnet, 
who was wandering around the town. No woader 
it now and then occurred to you that old Mother 
Moonshine was a most indefatigable walker, for one 
who made such slow and apparently painful pro- 
gress. 

“Well,” said Varimont, “I can go about my busi- 
ness. Guaicenti is fixed there with her knitting. She 
has always stayed two or three hours without moving 
from the seat, when I have watched her, and when 
Jem daily kept guard it was the same. Whatever it 
is, her plot is not yet ripe, and she is biding the time. 
And in that time I must make my game—and I 
will!” 

He sat down to the table, drew towards him a port- 
folio of paper, and began, but suddenly starting up, 
he seized his hat. 

“Whata simpleton lam, to be sure! This old 
Mother Moonshine can help me. She will sell her 
very soul, no doubt, for money. How easy then to 
bribe her to steal a monkey! That accursed Jocko 
in my hands, I would put a ball through his head, 
and that nightmare would be over.” 

He hurried downstairs, and out after the woman, | 
calling after her when he perceived he was not gain- | 
ing wpon her: 

“Mother Moonshine! Mother Moonshine! stop a 
bit. I want to speak with you.” 

She was a long time finding out that she was 
wanted, and then she was out of sorts, and in an un- 
propitious mood. 

“ Whatever is it you want with me ?” asked she, in 
a cracked, quivering voice. “ {can’t stop now, oh, 
no, I can’t! I'm mostkilled with an old snag of a} 
tovth, and I’m going to have it out as quick as ever 
I can. What do you want with me? My herbs are all 
gone.” 

“Qh, no matter, mother, if you’re in a hurry. I 
was only goiug to say I'd give a good handful of 
shillings for a monkey, if I could get one to-morrow 
morning, and I'd ask no questions either. That’s all. 
Go aloug, and get your tovth out, poor soul!” 

“A monkey! a monkey! that’s a queer thing to 
want,” cried the old woman, talking as if her mouth 
were, as Varimont conjectured, full of some hot ap- 
plication. “I don’t know of one except the foreign 
woman’s, down at Marsy’s.” 

“That would do excellently well, good dame,” 
answered Varimont, eagerly, “ excellently well, and 
no questions asked, remember!” 

“Vil get you one some time or other. Sure I will!” | 
answered Mother Moonshine, toddling along with 
her hands up to her mouth, “and I'll try for this 
one.” 

Varimont went on, to find an acquaintance, held a | 
long and secret conversation with him, and then re- | 


wretched imp to murder him. 
all now. 











turned to his room. His first movement was to run 

to the glass, and look down at Marsy's dooryard. Yes, 

Guaicenti was still sitting there, and by an odd coin- 

cidence old Mother Moonshine was just entering the 
ate. 

“She's taking a look at the monkey. Leave alone 
the old witch, but she'll find means to get him for 
me! S’death! but Tam not sure I should dare to 
face him, even here alone in my room, without a 
trusty pistol in my hand, the evil little imp!” 

And here he took down the spy-glass, restored it 
to its case, and devoted his attention to his letters. 
He wrote several, carefully sealed and directed them, 
and then commenced) one, over which he busied 
himself a long. titne, erasing, and finally re-writing 
it entirely, in a feeble and unquestionably disguised 
hand. When he had finished it, he pnt it carefully 
out of sight. Theaddressof that letter was singular 
certainly. 

“To the lady wha owns thé pony carriage, and is stay- 
ing at the King’s Arms.” 

M. Varimont d tobe particularly pleased 
with his success, for he chuckled audibly while he 
was putting it away. 

“ We shall see, my haughty beauty, we shall see,” 
sneered he: 

Afterwards he had a busy day, flitting. hither and 
thither about town, having sundry little interviews 
with poor wretches fallen so low as» to become 
willing tools of his-villamyy and he-ended it by rid- 
ing on horseback far out of the town, only returning at 
midnight, the animal with his foamy sides.and spent 
breath showing how far and fast he had been 
ridden. 


The-master was-likewise weary. He tossed off a 


hasty draught of ale, and tumbled into his bed. 
Towards morning he. started ont of his.sound sleep, 
with teeth chattering, and a»wild agony of terror in 
his heart. Ouly half awake, he sprung up inthe bed, 
some. terrible 


aud flang out his arms. to ward off 
sight. 

“Keep him, off! oh, keep him off! 
hinnaway. Have mercy! He will cut my throat! 
Oh, Matteo, take Jocko away!” shouted Varimont. 

The wildness of his own cry restored him to con- 
sciousness. He crept back to bed, but his teeth chat- 
tered still, and he pulled the coverlet entirely over 
his head. 

**What a horrible dream! Save me from such 
another !” he muttered, clasping both hands across 
his throat. “I seem to feel his terrible claws, and 
the knife, the glittering knife, still sawing upon my 
neck. Accursed Jocko! I must rid myself of you, 
or I feel sure the dream will come to pass. It is 
Guaicenti’s vendetta !” 

He rose presently, groped his way to the candle, 
and lighted it. That done, he looked around the 
room with a wild, scared eye, and producing a bottle 
of brandy from the closet, he drank a heavy dose. 
The colour slowly returned to his face. 

“Ah,” said he, with renewed courage, “it was but 
a dream, arising from what I saw to-day. For a 
few mivutes I was unable to persuade myself it was 
not a prophecy. But I shall get away from all this. 
Two weeks longer at the most. Only two weeks! 
I am sure itcan be accomplished in that time, and 
then I shall laugh at this panic. Now I can sleep 
again.” 

But he went to the door, carefully turned the 
key, and after that, pushed a small bolt which fast- 
ened the door to the floor, and still seemed to cast 
shuddering glances behind him, as he returned to 


| his bed. 


Was it a prophecy ? 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“T HAVE a commission for you, Mr. Forsay,” 
said Madame Lambert, coming into the library with 
one of her rare and gracious smiles on her face. “TI 
hope you have no great objection to travel, for I am 
going to send you off on a tour of investigation,” 

“T shall be happy to oblige you, Madame Lambert, 
and have certainly no disinclination for journeying,” 
he replied, promptly. 

“ You see Withington is tormenting me about new 
machinery in the factory. He says we are losing a 
great deal by the old-fashioned looms. What I want 
of you, is just to look around in Manchester and 
Leeds, to make cautious inquiries of the right 
pirties, and find out about the matter. Get 
Withington's ideas to start with, and take pains to 
put yourself in communication with the best me- 
chanics, and the most noted authorities on the sub- 
ject. I expect you to take it leisurely, and I donot 
wish you to be niggardly in the matter. I should 
like you to start to-morrow, and you can hardly re- 
turn in less than six weeks, if you give the subject 
its proper consideration. I will have letters of credit 
seut at once to a banker in Manchester.” 

“Start te-morrow,” repeated Mr. Forsay, rather 


Guaicenti, call | 





ruefully recalling the engagement to meet Miss 
Davenal on Tuesday evening at the Claxtons. 

Midame Lambert looked at him inquiringly. 

“Will it take you any longer to prepare? [| 
thought that was one superior advantage of mascu- 
fine agents, that it only needed a few articles, tum- 
bled in five minutes into a portmanteau, to make them 
ready for any journey. I am rather particular that 
you should start early.” 

“Certainly, certainly, I will be ready for the first 
train. Perhaps I had better go down at once to 
see Withington. It is odd that he never spoke 
about the matter to me.” 

“ He was wise enough to understand that I must 
be brought around first. You'll hear enough now. 
i told him to come up here this afternoon, to meet 
you,” returned she, and then added, as if struck by 
anew thought: “if you are not fully satisfied with 
other experience, I am willing you should go on into 
Scotland. I think you will enjoy the trip. You will 
have an opportunity to see a great deal.” 

“T have no doubt I shall enjoy it. I will look at 
my accounts to-night, to see that they are left-so that 
you can understand them, and I must write an ex- 
cuse, to free me from an engagement I made for 
Tnesday evening.” ‘ 

Her black eye was searching over his face, and 
a slow, malignant smile*erept into her own. . 

“Tunderstand. It is a great pity that my busi- 
ness should deprive that: amiable family of your 
profitable company. Youmnsight give them my re- 
grets with your excuse.” : 

The young man gave'her a glance of mute re- 
proach, 3 

“T beg your , Madame Lambert, my letter 
of excuse ,will besentto a lady now stopping tem- 

ily at the King’s Arms.” 

“ Ah, Ihave heard some floating rumours about a 
mysterious-and beautiful lady. She rides in a pony 
phaeton, does she not? And so she is an acquain- 
tance of yours? Are you in love with her?” 

There waseno:sageasmin the voice now. On the 
contrary, he. vagnelyy surmised that it was full of 
eager solicitade. 

He smiled carelessly, as he returned : 

“Tadmire Miss Davenal very much. She is very 
lovely, and her manners are fascinating.” 

“ She is wealthy, too,” pursued Madame Lambert, 
insinuatingly. 

“TI should judge so,” replied the young man, com- 
posedly. 

“Tf fate had only willed it, how charming it would 
be for you to marry such a girl. She would be 
everything you could ask,” continued Madame Lam 
bert, fixing her eyes on his face with feverish eager- 
ness. 

Mr. Forsay laughed gaily. 

“ Miss Davenal might have a word to say in such 
acase. She may well look higher than an humble 
agent.” 

‘*Pshaw! such a girl as you have described would 
not stop to consider such questions. You are not an 
ill-looking young man; yvur manners are unusually 
agreeable, your family descent is unimpeachable, and 
if you lack money—why, what better can I do than 
portion you myself?” 

She laughed a little nervously as she spoke. He 
stared at her in amazement, and so far forgot himself 
as to stammer: 

“Madame Lambert, yon are a perfect enigma. 
For the life of me I cannot understand the reasons of 
your generous interest in me, for really it seems as 
if there were a reason, entirely outside of my own 
character or behaviour.” 

She bit her lip angrily, but controlled herself. 

“T have told you before, I must spend my affec- 
tions on some one, and, although you are too modest 
to discover it, you are really a very pleasing and 
agreeable young mau. I was suddenly charmed 
by a picture which rose before me. saw you 
married to this beautiful young lady, living here, 
and I calling you both my children. Ah! it was 
like the desert mirage, too beautiful and glorious to 
have tangible form.” 

She sighed heavily, and twisted her fingers to- 
gether in a dumb pantomime of passion. 

Mr. Forsay was silent, scarcely knowing what 
was expedient for him to reply. 

“ Weli,” continued she, wistfully, “I suppose it is 
useless for me to hope for it. At least when you 
meet the companion of the Florentine ring, you must 
surrender to your fate.” 

“ This very lady possesses the mate to m 
he observed, stealing a cautious glance into 
Lambert's face. 

“Is it possible? Oh, then it must be that she is 
the destined queen of your life. I saw her, and I 
liked her face; it was proud, but sweet. I have full 
faith in the Florentine ring. Win her Jove and ac- 
cept my blessing, Kent Forsay. You shall have 3 
portion treble that which you lost by your uncle’s 


ring,” 
adame 
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strange will. I, Ellen Lambert, promise it 
if you will bring ber here as your bride.” 

“I am so taken by surprise, Madume Lambert 
—”" began Kent Forsay, colouring and not a little 
embarrassed. 

“Let it pass. There is no occasion for haste. 
You Lave all this time that you will beaway tothink 
over the matter,” said she, with an authoritative wave 
of the hand. “I will make my words good. You 
need not question that. And now I must go. It is 
the hour for my drive, and when I return I have 
several things to look after, which only my own eye 
can attend to. Good-bye, if I do not see you agaiu. I 
shall expect you to make me weekly reports of your 
discoveries and proceedings.” 


to you, 


“Good-bye, Madame Lambert,” he replied, giving | 


his hand a moment to her chill, damp clasp. 

He sat down again and dropped his head upon 
his hand, when the strange mistress of Greyslope had 
left the library. Not that her singular proposal re- 
mained in his thoughts as a proposition to be con- 
sidered, or possibly accepted. Kent Forsay's heart 
burnt at the very idea, . Sheuld he consent to be por- 
tioned with money that rightfully belonged to those 
worthy and unfortunate Claxtons? A thousand 
times—no! And yet he could not but feel 
grateful towards Madame Lambert for this gene- 
rous and inereasing interest of hers, so entirely 
at variauce with her bitterness and intolerance to- 
wards others. He was not vain enough to attri- 
bute her partiality to his own merits. He felt con- 
vinced there was a reason outside of his own per- 
sonal worth. What was it? It was this over which 
le puzzled. For this that he searched over every 
circumstance of their acquaintance, and tried to dis- 
cover some faint sign or hint to enlighten him. 
Invain. Madame Lambert's conduct, like herself, was 
an enigma, 

Withington, the overseer, roused him from these 
baffling and perplexing thoughts. The man was a 
thorough mechanic, and was enthusiastic over the 
new style of loom and the modern machinery, 

“T am so delighted that Madame Lambert has 
come to see the importance of this thing,” said he. 
“I spoke about it twelve months ago, but she 
wouldn't listen tova-word. It’s odd what has stirred 
her up now.” ‘ 

“What,” asked. Mr. Forsay, “ wasn’t it your pro- 
position that I should go?” ; 

“By no means,” answered Withington, “ but I’m 
thankful enough to the cause, whatever it was. Now 
iflcan make you take in all my ideas. I was in 
hopes she would send me, but I see ’twornt any use 
to ask it, so kept quiet. I’ve brought some drawings 
with me, but if you were only down at the factory 
with me, I could. show you twice as well.” 

“Let us go then, by all means,” said Kent Forsay, 
“if I undertake this matter 1 ought to be.as fully ac- 
quainted with the subject as possible.” 

And he spent the rest of the day following 
Withington over the factory, taking notes, compar- 
ing drawings, and conscientiously devoting his whole 
attention to the subject. 

He was tired out completely when he returned ; 
writing a hasty line of excuse to Miss Davenal, he 
put it in the tray in the hall for John to deliver, 
and sought his pillow. Early in the morning he was 
up and away in the first train. 

Mat Rigby, sauntering out from the little room 
below, passed the tray, which always stood on a 
small table just before the library door. He stopped 
abruptly as his careless glance caught the address of 
the letter lying there. He went deliberately up to 
it, took itintohis hand, and muttered while he re-read 
the name: 

“So he writes to her, does he ? So he writes to her!” 

And then he flung the letter back, with an angry 
gesture, and went off about his business, whatever it 
was, which chiefly seemed to be lounging around in 
that vicinity, varied now and then by visits to the 
hotel, and the chief street of the town. 

Mat Rigby’s knowledge of Kent Forsay’s note did 
not hinder it from proceeding to its destination. 

Miss Davenal received it that same morning. She 
did not give it that attention, perhaps, which Mat 
Lighy anticipated. For, after breaking the seal, aud 
glancing over it carelessly, she exclaimed: 

“ Well, that is quite opportune, and inasmuch as 
nothing was said to the Claxtons, it relieves me en- 
trely of the engagement. Now I am free to make 
this journey, and 1 will go at once.” 

As she spoke she took from her pocket another 
letter, and even as her eyes rested on the singular 
address there came a quick eagerness into them. 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Carmine Davenal, “ it must 
be, that, at last, I am upon the track of the long de- 
sired clue. Surely, surely, there is sincerity and truth 
in this. I cannot doubtit. I will trust its unknown 
writer.” 

Sie spread out the r upon the table, and re- 
read the following ras i ‘ 








“Ifthe young lady who rides in the pony car- 


cheeks, and is now stopping at the King’s Arms in 
D » is ignorant of anything concerning her his- 
tory and relations, and would like to know, if she 
will come to Milburne Crossing, six miles from L-—— 


is penitent for past concealments and anxious to 
atone for her fault, who will answer any questions 
asked. Dear young lady, cruelly wronged as you 
have been, there are still those who jealously guard 
away from you what you have every right to know. 
[saw you,and my heart melted. I would have 
spoken, but I knew it. would be my peril and yours, 
for I saw Varimont on the watch. If you would 
learn all, come as I have directed, and come alone, 
my own safety demandsit, Keep this letter a pro- 
found secret, above all things from Varimont. Scme 
one will meet you at the station, and make sure by 
asking you if it be the lady of inquiry, and if you 
answer ‘yes’ they will bring you at once to my 
house. If you could disguise yourself, so no one would 
know you, it would be prudent and wise. The re- 
turn train leaves at four in the afternoon. Believe 
the sincerity, dear young lady, of one who repents of 
her enforced secrecy.” 

“ There can be no danger, no danger at all, and 
if there were, I should go,” exclaimed Carmine Da- 
venal, her eyes gleaming, her breast heaving with 
agitation. “This very warning against Varimont 
isa proof of the unknown woman's sincerity. She 
saw me; it was indeed the guiding of providence 
which detained me in thislittle town. I have found 
warm friends here, and best of all—ah, now at last 
what Ihave prayed for so long and fervently is to 
be granted tome! I shall know at last my rightful 
name. I shall pierce through this mystery which 
surrounds me. I may fiad—oh who can tell what I 
may find?” 

She clasped her hands in very ecstacy of joyful 
anticipation, and the tears fell from her shining eyes. 

“There is wrong, forced concealment. Oh, who 
knows but I have a, mother living—wronged like 
myself out of the dearest blessing of life! It stirs 
me to the very depths of my inmost nature but to 
imagine it. What must the reality be ? Ah, I cannot 
wait the brief time between now and the hour of the 
train’s leaving. The very moments lag like hours. 
But I shall go. In how short a time I shall know 
everything.” 

She repeated the words with accents of almost 
delirious joy. Singularly enough Carmine Davenal 
never once entertained a fear of learning anything to 
fill her with shame or horror. One jubilant idea 
flashed and shone, and beamed before her ardent 
imagination. She was to find at last some of her 
own kindred—her very own. How much this meant 
for her, no one could have guessed who had not fol- 
lowed ber in her wild, bitter longings, her lonely, 
dreary isolation of life. 

She folded the letter, carefully restored it to her 
pocket, and rav hurriedly into the closet, where her 
generous wardrobe was distributed on three sides of 
a by no means small compartment. 

“J will follow her instructions with strict fidelity,” 
she murmured. “She shall see that I have full 
faith in her honesty and good will. Neither Vari- 
mont nor any of the others shall know whither I 
have gone. Even if they should meet me in the 
street they shall not be able to recognize me.” 

And her clear, mellow laugh rang out from the 
fluttering folds of the pendant garments, as she 
searched them over. 

“This gray alpaca and coarse Rob-Roy shawl, 
and let me see, the thickest veil I cau find over this 
nun’s hood. Admirable! I feel as if | were on a 
masquerade, but ah, with such a precious hope to 
make it a beautiful reality!” 

So she said, as with all a child’s eager delight in a 
glad, exciting anticipation, she busied herself in the 
preparations for her short journey. She had taken 
her lunch when she presented herself before the 
astonished “* Aunt” with her shawl pinned around 
her, and the hood in her band. 

“I’m going out, Aunt, for a little time. It is not 
likely I shall be back before dark,” she said, trying 
to keep the agitated tremour out of her voice. 


doubt. Is Dixon to come for you at nine?” 

“No, I do notneed Dixon. I shall walk home, it 
will be a lovely evening. I think the moon will 
shine to-night. I shall enjoy the walk home.” 

Aunt saw the shining dark eyes, the luminous 
smile hovering around the scarlet lips, which for 
once had lost all their pride, the sweet joyful light 
| Which brightened the whole face, and thought : 

“There's something unusual going on to-night. 
May-be it’s that nice-looking Mr. Forsay will 
‘come home with her, and may-be there'll be a mas- 
ter presently, and we shall settle down into a nice 
| home, and not be flitting, flitting always.” 





riage, the young lady with the black eyes and red , 


“ Ah, yes, miss. T'o those pleasant Claxtons, no | 


| “ Well, Miss Davenal, good luck attend you, 
wherever you go!” said she, unconsciously, al- 
| lowing the earnestness of her thoughts to enter her 
} voice, 

“Thank you, Aunt, thank you,” replied Miss 
| Davenal, and went out of the room, tying her veil 


by the noon train, she will meet some one who | over her face. 


| She went, with light tripping steps, towards 
the station, and purchasirg her ticket, stood quietly 
by the door, trying not to seem as impatient 
us she really was. She did not glance towards the 
inner room. All her interest lay with the steel-shod 
pathway, along which would eome that welcome 
ageut, the wonderful iron horse who was to hurry 
her toL and Milburne Crossing, and the unknown 
friend, who was to raise for her the mystery which 
had hung upon her life. She had just then no other 
thought, no other interest in the world, and did not 
i give herself the trouble to look around: her. She 
| was not aware, therefore, that, from the gentlemen's 
room, a lynx eye watched all her movements. She 
did not know that when the: train at last arrived, 
and with a great sigh of relief she hurried into one 
of the carriages,.some one who knew her well, be- 
came aware of her journey, and, as. the train 
whizzed away, stood looking after it with an evil, 
triumphant smile. : 

“So far, so goed, my scornful beauty!” said Vari- 
mont in his triumph; “there is little doubt but the 
bird is fairly caged. Let us see how long the taming 
will require. The first step is taken, let the rest 
follow as successfully, and my way is clear. I will 
shake off these accursed fetters,and then for France, 
merry France !” 

He had unconsciously raised his.voice, aud uttered 
the concluding sentences aloud. A little startled 
by this reflection, he looked around him, and 
brocted more freely when he discovered there was 
no one near, no one of consequence, only old Mother 
Moonshine, sitting dowa behind a bale of merchan- 
dize, sorting over an apron full of herbs. 

He stepped up to her, and spoke rather shortly : 

“ Mother Moonshine, I say—Mother Moonshine.” 

She never moved nor stirred, but, crowing over her 
savoury prize, went on with her work. 

“Tt’'s all right,” said Varimont, and retreated. 

Mother Moonshine uttered some wild Italian ana- 
thema under her multitudinous chin wrappings, rose 
and hobbled after him, taking care to keep at a safe 
distance, and yet to be able to follow his movements. 
He went straight to Greyslope, and remained there 
so long, that she was cramped and tired in her stirless 
position. When he came out she was nowhere to be 
seen, but as Madame Lambert in her carriage came 
rolling forth, Mother Moonshine started up from be- 
hind the great wall and looked after it. 

She stared after the carriage like one demented. 

“The sweet saints be praised!” uttered she in a 
low, wild tone. “Surely I cannot be mistaken in 
Ninetta’s description. This is the woman. The 
yellow, wrinkled face, with the two eyes like coal in 
blackness, and thé line of sparkling fire around the 
throat, where the necklace is worn. This is she! 
And he has been to see her. Oh, heart be still! 
in a little, in a very little while you shall reek your 
vengeance and have peace. Only a little longer, 
Matteo, only a little longer.” 

Only one other thing happened in that quiet coun- 
try town to make this day remarkable. 

Mat Rigby, keeping his watch over the hushed 
household of Greyslope at one o'clock that night, as 
he sat in the dim twilight of the little room at Grey- 
slope—for the moonlight was veiled out by the 
drawn curtains—started suddenly from his listless 
posture, and, springing to his feet, rushed across the 
room to the window. 

He had heard a voice—a voice, how well known 
and beloved—call from afar clear and distinctly : 

“Sir Galahad! Sir Galahad! help me!” 

Madame Lambert’s watchman seized his pistol, 
and with fierce, fleet, but noiseless steps made his 
way out into the street. 

All was profound peace, and solemn beauty. He 
looked around searchingly, as the glorious moonlight 
illuminated the whole scene. Nothing stirred ex- 
cept the branches of the trees arching over the 
avenue, 

He closed and locked the door, and then ran, 
| rather than walked, through the deserted streets till 
| he reached the King’s Arms. Silence and darkness 

was there also. 
But a man with a lantern was coming from the 
stable, where he had been looking after some horses, 
‘late home from a long journey. 
Mat Rigby knew him, and walking up to him, 
asked, hoarsely: 
“Has anything happened in the house here? 
Did you hear a call for help, fifteen minutes since 2" 

“T ain’t heard the first lisp. There ain’t a soul 
made a noise in the house, for I’ve been sitting up 
| there.” 
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“ You are sure there is no trouble?” 

“Of course Lam. What did you expect ?” 

Mat Rigby sighed, turned bewilderedly away, 
and walked slowly baek to his watchman’s task. 
But he could not shut out that cry. 

An hour afterwards, as he sat staring out blankly 
through the window, it came again. ‘This time it 
seemed to locate itself. 

No, it was not from the hotel. It was from the di- 
rectly opposite quarter. 

“Sir Galahad! ob, Sir Galahad, you must help 
me!” 

This was the cry. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


A GERMAN writer gives the following description 
of a method employed in Bavaria and Wurtemberg 
for washing coal dust out of cinders. The cinders 
are placed in a wooden box 2}ft. square and 1} ft. 
in depth, with a sieve bottom. This sifter is sus- 
pended by chains to one end of a long piece of timber 
moving on a pivot at the top of a post, the sifter 
hanging over a cistern of water. The box being 
about half filled with sifted cinders, and a man 
seizing a cord attached to the other end of the lever 
beam, lets the sifter descend into the water as rapidly 
as possible, and lifts it out again very slowly. By 
this operation the particles of coal are washed to the 
surface. After two or three dips the separation is 
said to be complete, and the fine coal is easily re- 
moved. 

PRESENCE OF OZONE IN THE ATMOSPHERE. 

Except by those who are professed materialists, 
it will be readily admitted that there are many sub- 
stances, sensations, and influences which do not admit 
of tangible proof, although their existence cannot be 
doubted. It was for a long time suspected that, be- 
sides oxygen, there was a peculiar modification 
of that gas exhibited in the air under certain circum- 
stances. In the case of severe storms accompanied 
with a great deal of lightning, or where a series 
of electric sparks is passed through dry oxygen or 
atmospheric air, a metallic odour is at once percepti- 
ble. A similar odour can also be obtained by plac- 
ing some pieces of phosphorus in contact with 
oxygen slightly damped or moistened. Recent in- 
vestigations have shown that, in addition to the 
distinguishing odour, ozone possesses some especial 
qualifications of its own, net common to the other 
gas. One of these consists in the power it is en- 
dowed with of separating or liberating iodine from 
iodide of potassium. ‘The mere existence of the 
peculiar smell cannot be regarded as conclusive, for 
the sanre phenomenon has been observed in the de- 
composition of water by electricity, which an un- 
doubted authority has pronounced to be due to the 
formation of a teroxide of hydrogen, although that 
substance has never been isolated or obtained in a 
free state. 

It is quite possible that there may be two sub- 
stances which have been confounded under the same 
name, for whatever may be the cause of the odour 
during the decomposition of water by the electric 
current, yet it could not possibly be due, in the case of 
the passage of electricity through the air, to the for- 
mation of a teroxide of hydrogen, as the latter gas is 
not present. That there are many different conditions 
in which oxygen exists in the atmosphere—whether 
as ozone, teroxide of hydrogen, or other substance, is 
immaterial, is probably the real solution of the diffi- 
culty, and we are inclined to give credit tothe views 
upon this point of M. Houzeau. That able and 
energetic chemist and savant has classed them under 
three heads :—Firstly, inactive oxygen, which pro- 
duce not the slightest perceptible action upon moist 
ioduretted paper; secondly, oxygen directly active, 
which immediately imparts a bluish tint to the above 
description of paper, developing at the same time a 
peculiar and characteristic odour; thirdly, oxygen 
indirectly active, possessing no perceptible odour and 
requiring the aid of another body to affect the test 
paper. The invigorating nature of country air is 
presumed to be due to the presence of the second of 
these modifications of oxygen, which may be re- 
garded as identical with the substance ozone. It 
cannot be caused by the first description of gas, since 
inactive oxygen does not affect iodine or its prepara- 
tions, nor to the third class, since oxygen, indirectly 
active, requires the aid of an acid to affect the test 
paper. But the air of the country, although it imparts 
a bluish tint to slightly ioduretted litmus paper after 
the lapse of a short time, does not redden the most 
sensitive litmus, even after it has been submitted to 
its action for many hours. It effects its complete dis- 
colouration but does not redden it. Having demon- 
strated that the first and third of the presumed 
modifications of the gas oxygen do not bestow upon 
country air its peculiar properties, *t is but natural, 





and moreover reasonable, to attribute them to the 
presence of the second, or ozone proper. Granting 
this assumption, it is manifest that the odour which 
invariably betrays the existence of ozone should also 
be present in the air, and unquestionably so it is. 
Whenever pure air is respired in the mass, it has not 
only a distinct smell, but also a distinct colour. 

It would be in vain to seek for this air in the vi- 
cinity of capitals of kingdoms or manufacturing 
towns, but near the sea-side, upon the plains of Salis- 
bury, or out upon the elevated plateaux of the Con- 
tinent, or the Pampas of America, the lungs can ap- 
preciate the vital energy they inhale. We would 
advise all sceptics, who doubt the accuracy of these 
statements, to first of all familiarize themselves with 
the smell of diluted ozone or vitiated air, a thing 
easily accomplished, and then, after sleeping in a 
close room, to inhale the fresh morning air imme- 
diately after rising. They will find that the more 
the air in the ‘chamber has been contaminated and 
infected, the stronger and more palpable will be the 
difference in the odour of the two currents. In sup- 
port of his theory, M. Houzcau carried out an ex- 
periment, which is at once curious, interesting, and 
conclusive. Being well aware of the property that 
flannel and other stuffs possess of condensing in their 
pores diluted ozone or oxygen, he caused two linen 
cushions to be prepared of precisely the same ma- 
terial and size, and placed one in the open air, and 
the other in a room badly ventilated and well filled 
with company. After the expiration of a certain 
time he had them both brought to him, and ascer- 
tained that the first emitted a distinct odour similar 
to that of ozone, while the second was completely 
inodorous. Fresh air in its normal state is endowed 
with decided powers of decolouration. Litmus and 
turmeric paper, exposed to its influence and shel- 
tered from the effects of rain, dew, and sunlight, are 
blanched in a short time, demonstrating that ozone 
acts energetically as a decolourizing agent. It has 
long been known as a powerful disinfectant, and could 
means be devised for procuriug it in a free state it 
would be of the greatest advantage in purifying vi- 
tiated atmospheres. 


New Composition For Surps’ Bortoms.—A new 
composition for the preservation of the bottoms of 
iron vessels, has been invented by Mr. Levie. This 
composition was partially applied to the ship Dundee, 
belonging to Messrs. Gilroy Brothers; and the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of Mr. Stewart, chief 
officer, to Mr. Levie, will show how admirably it is 
adapted for the purpose of preventing corrosion, the 
adhesion of barnacles, sea-weed, &c. Mr. Stewart 
says :—‘* The composition you put on the bottom of 
the ship Dundee turned out first class. I had no 
difficulty in finding the place. It looked the same 
as when it had been newly put on—neither barnacle, 
slime, nor anything adhering to it—notwithstanding 
that it was put on the very worst place on the bottom 
for getting foul. All round it the other composition 
was dirty. I have examined a good many ships’ 
bottoms, but I never saw anything so clean or 
fresh-looking, after making a voyage to India, as the 
patch of stuff you put on the ship Dundee.” This 
is very gratifying testimony to the value of Mr. 
Levie’s discovery, and we trust that farther experi- 
ment will only more fully demonstrate its efficiency 
and value. 

CasTInG STEEL UNDER PressuRE.—The following 
extract from M. Galy-Cazalat’s patent is interesting : 
—‘It is well known that cast steel rua into moulds 
is subject to blister, and is otherwise porous, which 
defect redaces considerably its toughness. In order 
to give this metal its requisite tenacity, it is subse- 
quently reheated and then rolled and hammered. As 
many articles, such as cannon, cannot be treated in 
this manner, I have devised to submit them to a 
high pressure while in a liquid state enclosed in their 
sand moulds maintained in iron flasks. For this 
purpose, immediately after running a cannon, I cover 
hermetically the head by a metallic cap, by means 
of bolts or other devices attached to the flask. This 
cap is fitted in its centre with a vertical pipe, and 
provided with a cock at its lower extremity, while 
its upper extremity is closed by a washer pressed 
with a bolt in such a manner as to act as a safety- 
valve. Before attaching the cap at, supposing an 
inch from the surface of the liquid metal, I introduce 
in the vertical pipe, and between the cock and the 
washer, a charge of about one quarter of an ounce 
of gunpowder, in the proportion of eighty parts of 
saltpetre and twenty of charcoal, with no sulphur. 
On opening the cock, this powder falls on the metal, 
ignites, and engenders about one-third of a cubic foot 
of gas at 1400 deg. Cent. ‘These gases exert on the 
liquid metal a pressure which is transmitted through 
the entire mass, thereby condensing the same and 
expelling the blisters. The effect thus produced is 
equivalent to the pressure of a head of liquid metal 


| ninety feet high, admitting that the capacity between 


the cap and the surface of the metal contains thirty 





cubic inches. By making the flasks sufficiently 
strong the charges of powder may be varied, so as 
to produce by its ignition a uniform and general 
pressure, which is preferable to the partial, irregular, 
and momentary action of a hammer.” 


+ 





STATISTICS. 


VALUE OF British Goops EXPORTED FROM Ti! 
Mrrszy.—During the month of March last the toial 
value of British goods exported from the Mersey 
was 5,037,9541., against 6,365,437/. for March of last 
year, showing a decrease of 1,827,483/. The 
exports for the quarter ending March 31st were 
valued at 15,928,093, against 19,560,766/. for the 
same quarter of 1867. The declared value of ex- 

rts from Liverpool to the United States during 

arch was 1,478,7111., against 1,449,667/. for the cor- 
responding month of 1867. The value of exports to 
the Australian Colonies was 98,838/. 

Tue Beer Trapg.—By a return issued on the 
motion of Mr. Locke we learn that there are in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 2,495 
brewers, 96,421 victuallers, 46,510 persons licensed 
to sell beer to be drunk on the premises, and 3,215 
whose licenses do not- permit the drinking on the 
premises. The total quantity of malt made during 
the year ending the 31st December last was 
47,891,816 qrs., and the amount of duty charged was 
6,494,2172. 12s. 53d. The total quantity exported 
from the United Kingdom was 525,619 barrels, the 
declared value of which was 1,960,053. The largest 
purchasers are British India, the Australian colonies, 
and the West Indies, and the smallest are the Papal 
territory, and Lubeck, whose consumption is confined 
to one barrel each. 

CONTINENTAL ARMAMENTS.—The Camarade, of 
Vienna, publishes a statistical table of the forces of 
the great Continental Powers. According to that 
journal, France has 1,393,000 soldiers, 843,000 men 
of the active army, and 550,000 in the National Guar 
Mobile, and this total might be easily increased by 
300,000 men. The Confederation of North Germany 
might raise a permanent army of 1,428,000 men, in- 
cluding the contingents, supplementary corps, au? 
landwehr of the Southern States subjected by 
treaties, offensive and defensive, to the military o/ 
Prussia. Italy has 500,000 soldiers. The effectiv: 
of the Russian troops is 1,466,000 men; namely. 
827,000 field troops, with the military districts o! 
the Caucasus, 410,000 in other localities, and 229,00) 
irregular; the total might be easily augmented to 
1,800,000. The above-named journal concludes tliat 
Austria, to be on a level with other Governments 
and protect her own territories, ought to maintain, 
as a minimum, an active army of 800,000 combatants, 
53,000 men on her military frontiers, and a landweli 
of 200,000. 


Two brothers have married a mother and daughte: 
respectively. Their relationship becomes rathe: 
complicated. The mother must say to her daughter, 
“Good morning, my sister,” and vice versa. Tho 
husband of the mother is become father of his own 
brother, who, on his side, can call his brother papa, 
and his sister-in-law mamma. As yet, there are 
only four members of the two families; neverthe- 
less, there are already a mother, a daughter, two 
brothers, a father-in-law, two brothers-in-law, aud 
two sisters-in-law. If the mother should have « 
sov, he will be half-brother of his aunt—but here 
the relationship begins to get confused. 

Taste IN FicurE-Heaps.—In some ships thie 
sailors pride themselves on the beauty of their figure- 
head; and many a time I have seen the captain of 
the forecastle employed for hours in painting the 
eyes, hair, and drapery of his favourite idol. | 
suppose few commanding officers will allow of this 
liberty ; for it must be admitted that Jack’s taste in 
female beauty, and in the disposition and colours o/ 
dress, are borrowed from a very questionable source. 
“You seem proud of your head, Mr. Clearpipe? | 
shall gild her for you!” In afew days the spari- 
ling eyes and blushing cheeks of Mrs. Boatswain, lik: 
Danae, had yielded up their charms to the golden 
shower. The glittering figure-head soon became 
the delight of the ship’s company, and on one occi- 
sion furnished the captain with rather an odd means 
of calling out their energies. The ship was sailing 
in company with several others of the same clas». 
and when they came all to reef topsail together, she 
was beat on the first occasion. As they were seeins 
about the second trial of their activity, the capta 
called to the people aloft— Now, I tell you what)! 
is, my lads, unless you are off the yards, and the 
sails are hoisted again before any other ship in th 
squadron, by the Lord Harry Vil paint your figure 
head black!” From that time forward she bea! 
eyery ship in the fleet. 
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MICHELDEVER. 
a 
CHAPTER XV. 


“HAVE you consulted with Jerome on this sub- 
ject 2” 


Yes—and I have nearly brought him over to our | 
He thinks it best for our union to take place | 


side. 
before I leave the valley, and in spite of Mrs. 
Courtnay’s opposition, I believe I can induce him to 
unite us.” 

Claire vaguely said: 

“Jerome is a good man, and I can abide by his de- 
cision without fear. In fact, 1 have my father’s per- 
inission to do so.” 

“Then if I bring you the assurance that he con- 
sents, you will not refuse to give me the right to call 
youmy own? My precious love, that is all 1 ask, 
for | am certain of success with Jerome.” 

Claire shrank from pledging herself so far; she | 
imidly said : 
_ “I wish I knew what is right—what will ‘be best 
for us both. I have heard it said that clandestine 
marriages are rarely fortunate, and I—I must give 
up my only friend to go with you, Walter. I 
a be so utterly dependent on you for every- 
thing.” 

“And that is just as it should be, my angel. 
The wife should look only to her husband for pro- 
tection and support, and you shall find that you 
have lost nothing by the exchange I wish you to 
make. Besides, Mrs. Courtnay will forgive you, and 
be as fond of you as ever, after your fate is irrevo- 
cably fixed.” 

“Ah, if I thought that, I would not hesitate. And 
you are quite sure that your father wishes "you to be 
married without delay ?” 

“I wish I were as sure of everything else as I am 
of that,” he replied, laughing. “My father is 
terribly in earnest about putting the noose matri- 
nonial upon his only son. He wants a mistress 
at Thornhill, and the gay company young people 
will be sure to draw around him.” 

Claire’s face brightened. 

“Then I may feel certain of a kind welcome from 
him. I like the thought of presiding over his house 
niuch better than being shut up in a stifling school- 
room, poring over difficult tasks. I hope that I 
shall be able to make your father love me dearly, 
Walter. I shall try, at any rate, to brighten his life, 
and reflect on him a portion of our happiness.” 

Thorne could scarcely repress a shudder as he 





thought of the fate that probably awaited- her, 


[JEROME'S ADVICE TO CLAIRE. | 


but he stifled the faint feeling of remorse, and 
rapturously exclaimed : 
“Then you will go with me, darling of my life ?” 


And he snatched her to his breast and kissed her | 


many times. 


Claire extricated herself from his embrace, and | 


tremulously said : 

“Give me till to-morrow to think over what you 
have said. I must know what Jerome thinks of 
such a step before I irrevocably consent. It seems 
very wrong for me to deceive so good a friend as 
mamma has always been to me, and she will think 
very hardly of us, when she finds that we have be- 
trayed her confidence.” 

“Mrs. Courtnay will forgive us, love. She has no 
legal authority over you, for she has not been ap- 
pointed your guardian. Young as you are, you are 
quite free to act for yourself; if you refuse to avail 
yourself of your position and do as I wish, I must 
leave you at once. I will no longer linger here, 


maddening myself by the sight of that which I can- | 
| not hope to attain. 
between a secret union with myself, or a speedy | 


I give you your choice, Claire, 


parting. 
on one or the other. 
She raised her humid eyes to his face with an ex- 
pression of pathetic entreaty in them, but the words 
she was about to utter died on her lips as Mrs. Court- 
nay entered the library. 
Thorne removed himself farther away from his be- 


I am willing to allow you the time to decide 


trothed. Claire flushed deeply, and then became as | 
pale as death. Her friend remarked her agitation, and 


gently said, as she seated herself : 

“Mr. Thorne has communicated to you my plans 
by this time, my dear, and I hope you approve of 
them. My most earnest wish is to do what is best 
for you, Claire, for you are a precious legacy to me 
from your father.” 

“I believe I understand that, mamma, and I am 
most grateful for all your kindness; but—but to tell 


you the truth, I do not like being sent to a boarding- | 


You know that I have never been used to 


” 


school. 
confinement, nor to wearisome tasks. 
Mrs. Courtnay smiled, faintly, as she replied : 
“ T know that you have never yet been disciplined 
into obedience to the requirements of life; but it is 


necessary to your future well-being that you should | 


submit yourself to it. At first you may feel as a 
wild bird suddenly caged, but you are too rational 
and gentle a creature to dash yourself, as he does, 
against your prison bars. I must do my wg | by 
you, Claire, and you will yet acknowledge that [ am 
right. Your father’s wishes should have much 
weight with you, too; and you know that I am to 


| control your destiny, till you are of au age to leave 
| my guiding hand with safety.” 

“ But he talked with me the night he died, and he 
then spoke as if he had changed his mind as 
to my marriage with Walter. His words gave me 
freedom to act for myself; and I think papa’s con 

sent to an immediate union gives Mr. Thorne the 
| right to demand the fulfilment of the pledge I gav: 
| him when we were betrothed,” 
| Mrs. Courtnay looked much annoyed, and sur- 
prised at this bold assertion from the lips of her 
adopted child. She coldly said: 

“You must have misunderstood him, Claire, for 

M. Lapierre expressed himself very differently to 

me. At all events, I shall use my own judgment as 

to what is best for such a mere child as you are; 
| and I scarcely think Mr. Thorne will set up his 
| claims in opposition to mine. If he loves you as he 
| should, he will see that Tam only actuated by the 
| tenderest affection for you in what I have planned.” 
She looked towards Thorne, but he attempted no 
| reply : he had risen, but he was standing beside the 
window, impatiently tapping upon the frame. 
Mrs. Courtnay bit her lip, and said: 

“Come with me to my room, Claire; I wish to 
talk seriously to you, with no disturbing influence 
nearus. Excuse us, Mr. Thorne. We will leave 
| you to the companionship of books, while I reason 
| with this untamed spirit, and try toshow her what 
| will be for her good, and yours.” 

He turned his head, and, with bitterness, said: 
“Of course I must excuse you, madam, though 
| you take from me the light of my existence. I will 
console myself by reading Hervey’s Meditations 
among the Tombs, as they will be mest congenial 
| to the present state of my miad.” 

Mrs. Courtnay excused the petulance of the an- 
noyed lover, and, with a faint smile, replied : 

“TIT recommend, in preference, something less 
sombre. A package of new books came to-day, and 
you will find them on the table. Come, my dear, let 
us leave Mr. Thorne to recover his temper, and, 
with it, his usual suavity of manner.” 

The two went out together, but when the young 
girl gained the door, she turned, gave a glance of 
intelligence to her lover, and, kissing her hand to 
him, vanished. 

“She’s courageous after all,” he muttered, “and 
| she'll stand by me yet, in spite of the lectur- 
|ing. Mrs. Courtnay may as well preach to the 
| winds, for I can see that Claire means to risk her fate 
| with me, Risk! Good heavens t why did such a word 
| come to my lips? I know that I am mad to persistin 
| this, for heaven knows to whatI may bring that poor 
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girl yet. I'love her with the most insane passion ; 
but would I sacrifice myself for her if the worst 
should come? Alas! I fear not, for lam weak and 
unstable as water.” 

He sat down, and tried to think, for, false as he 
was, Walter Thorne was not utterly base. He meant 
to do what was right by this helpless young creature, 
if he found it possible, without too great detriment 
to his own interest ; but thinking was not bis forte, 
especially when the subject was an intricate one ; 
so he soon started up, and went in pursuit of Jerome, 
hoping to gain from him some encouragement, to 
rush headlong into the rnin he was preparing for 
himself. 

Now, when the consent of Claire was almost won, 
he began to waver himself, and doubt the result of 
his rashness. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


He found Jerome in possession of the pretty cot- 
tage in the rear of the chapel which had been erected 
especially for his use. The chapel was a smalbgothic 
building beautifully finished, and ‘the ‘interior “was 
decorated with paintings from™satred its, which 
had been executed by Mrs. Oourtnay herself. The 
altar was draped with hangings, émbroidered by the 
same fair hands, for in her solitude it had been the 
employment of several years of her life to otfiament 
the shrine at which she offered her devotions. 

The cottage contained but two rooms, fitted up 
with the ascetic taste of the ‘occupant; for Jerome 
belonged to a very strict ordér, and, even in his deli- 
cate state of health, he allowed himself no luxuries. 

The floors were bare, but the walls of the outer 
room were covered with dévotional pictures ;'in'a 
recess between the windows stood a marble ‘he#d’of 
Christ crowned with thorns, and above it hung“an 
ebony crucifix. The interior apartment cont’ ‘ed 
an iron bedstead, which supported the straw »aat- 
tress on which the priest reposed his worn ‘and 
wasted frame, when his vigils allowed him to seek 
the rest nature demanded. “Two chairs with a small 
table completed the furniture. Seated beside the 
latter was the emaciated figure of Jerome, with a 
large tome open before him, Thorne looked at the pale 
spiritual face, and remembered what Mrs. Courtnay 
had said. There was a singular brightness in his 
eyes that told of constant inward fever, and a vague- 
ness in the expression which betrayed the insidious 
disease that was sapping his mental powers. 

The shock of M. Lapierre’s sudden death had 
given the last impulse to the lurking evil; the ten- 
sion upon his system had been too great and long 
sustained, and the over-wrought brain was rapidly 
giving way. He began himself dimly to suspect 
that it was softening beneath the load he habitually 
laid upon it, and he was most anxious to consult a 
medical friend as to his actual condition ; hence his 
ready assent to Mrs. Courtnay’s plans. 

He had been making an effort to think earnestly 
upon the subject of the lovers and their fortunes, 
but in his anxiety to secure a proselyte, and save 
a wandering soul, he gave little weight to Mrs. 
Courtnay’s objections to an immediate marriage be- 
tween them. 

He thought if Thorne escaped him now, he would 
return to the world, and forget the serious impres- 
sions he had led this good man to believe he had re- 
ceived ; but if he took with him as his wife a daug!ter 
of the church, she would keep him in the path in 
which he should walk, and with Jerome every other 
consideration bent before that. 

To save souls was his mission, and of what con- 
sequence was a clandestive marriage, in comparison 
with the weightier consideration? I am afraid he 
thought of Claire very little, for he had taken so 
great a liking for Thorne, that he regarded her fate 
as quite secure in the keeping of one who professed 
to be so deeply impressed with the sublime truths 
they had discussed together. 

Jerome welcomed his guest with a wan smile, and 
pointing to a chair, said: 

“I am glad that you have come, my son, for 
when I am alone I cannot lay aside the old habit of 
study, and I begin to feel that it is tog much for me. 
The mind weakens with the failure of the physical 
energies, and I am not good for much now, I have 
been trying to think over what you said to me yes- 
terday, and to decide on what is best to be done. It 
is a pity for all concerned, that Mrs. Courtnay is so 
immovable, when she thinks she is in the right. As 
to myself I can see no objection to this marriage 
taking place at once, if, as you say, your parents 
are willing to receive Claire Lapierre as your 
wife.” 

“T have already assured you of that fact,” replied 
Thorne, perfectly unembarrassed. “No one has a 
right to an opinion on the subject but my father, and 
you have read his letter tome. I have also shown 
you others, which prove the truth of what I have 
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stated with reference to my family and future pros- 


“ Yes—yes—all that was satisfactory enough,” 
was the musing reply. “Jt will be a fine thing for 
a dependent young girl to step at once into such a 
position as you offer Claire. She will have the power 
todo much good, and that should always be considered. 
My dear young friend, I hardly like to let you go 
out into the world again, without taking with you this 
pretty creature. She is a good child, and she will be 
a sweet monitréss to you in the temptations that will 
assail you. I really think that Mrs. Courtnay is too 
hard upon you in this affair; but she will not listen to 
my representations any more than to yours.” 

“‘No—she chooses to have her own way, that 
is the truth of it,” said Thorne, bitterly. “Mrs. 
Courtnay, with all her goodness, isa very imperious 
woman, and likes to make every one around her bend 
to her will. I have been speaking with her this 
afternoon, and she is like granite. I have also hed 
an interview with Claire, and Ihave learned some- 

from her which is important. She 


thing — that 
On the last night of her father’s life, he gave his con- |’ 


sént to an early union between us, and she is under 
the impression that something you said to him caused 
this change in his views.” 

“Tremember—I expressed my doubts‘as' to’ the 
prudence of long engagements. I said toM. 'La- 
pierre, that they rarely @hd happily for tlieparties 
concerned.” 

“ Nor will this one end well, if I am com 
yield my wishes to otlers. Besides, when’ 
and myself were betrothed, she expressed hi 
sucha manner, that, artied with her father’s consent, 


“to 


I have the right to démand the ratification’ of her |’ 
vows: She declares that consent was givén, and I |! 


ask you to pronounce ‘over us the bléssing of the 
church, without allowing Mrs. Courtnay to 

that sucha thing has been done, till I think it best 
to proclaim our marriage. If you will consent to 
this, I' pledge myself to prove to you that I°@m ‘a 
liberal and true son of the faith. I shall receive'my 
bride, at your hands, as the dearest’ gift you 
bestow, and in requital of’ the service, I will'make a 
rich offering to your church. So faras you are your- 
self concerned, I know that you are indifferent to 
money, therefore I do not offer it for your individual 
acceptance.” 

“Thanks, my son. Of course I am not at liberty 
te refuse your liberality to the. great hierarchy of 
which I am a lowly servant ; for the money bestowed 
on us, enables us to succour the helpless—to lift up 
the down-trodden, and maintain the prestige of the 
church. I have served it in my humble way, but I 
doubt if it will be right for me to accept a bribe to 
do what would be so displeasing to the friend whose 
hospitality I enjoy. She would take the defection 
of her adopted child greatly to heart, and I scarcely 
see my way clear; though, heaven help me, I can 
see nothing clearly in the last few weeks!” 

He pressed his hand to his brow as if in pain, but 
Thorne paid little attention to that. His own lately- 
awakened doubts, as to the prudence of his course, 
died out as soon as he found any wavering on 
the part of the priest. He impetuously exclaimed : 

“Tt is your duty to serve and save me, Jerome. If 
you refuse what I ask, I will go on my way, reckless 
of what may happen to me. I will plunge into the 
wildest dissipations, with no check upon me; for if 
T lose Claire, I shall become desperate. With 
her hand clasped in mine, I shall walk safely 
over temptations—without her, 1 shall be lost— 
lost.” 

The old man raised his head, gazed on him 
with his glittering and unsteady eyes, and a shudder 
thrilled through his frame at the repetition of the 
last word. He tremulously said : 

“ No—no—not lost, if I can save you, by the 
sacrifice of a few scruples. My son, you are ter- 
ribly in earnest, I see, and—and—as the consent of 
M. Lapierre was given, I do not think it can be wrong 
to give you the bride you covet, especially as so 
much is at stake for yourself. You have conquered ; 
come hither with Claire, and I will pronounce over 
you the blessing of the church.” 

Thorne started, and seemed divided between 
joy and surprise at the sudden concession. He 
said : 

“So soon as that, We may not be able to make 
our arrangements so rapidly as you require.” 

“It must be to-morrow, if at all, for I feel very 
strangely, or it will be too late to serve you. I am 
sure that I can trust you with the welfare of my 
friend’s daughter.” 

“You may trust me,” and the speaker was deeply 
in earnest when he uttered the words. “I can never 
thank you sufficiently for conceding so much to me, 
so I will not make the attempt. I have already 
made my confession, and prepared myself for the 
ordeal before me. Is there anything else that re- 
mains to be done ?” 


rat 





“ Send Claire to me,” was the faint response. “| 
am not well, and I must see her before I lie down to 
— my worn-out body.” 

horne lifted his thin hand, and, respectfully 
pressing it, said: 

*T will seek her at once, and communicate to her 
the result of our interview.” 

“ He left the cottage in a whirl of feeling which 
it would have been impossible to analyze. His fato 
was settled beyond recall now, and the few scruples 
he had were cast away. In a glow of rapture ho 
moved forward, as if walking on air, through tho 
winding avenue of trees that led to the house. 

At a sudden turn init he beheld Claire moving 
oy, and dejectedly in the dire@tion of the chapel. 

eyes were bent on the ground, and she was evi- 
dently unconscious of the viciuity of her lover. 
He sprang forward, clasped her “ardently to his 
breast, ‘and rapidly said: ; 

“Tt is “all right, my darling wife! The good 
‘Jérdime Will unite us. He has pledged his word to 
‘dd'so f My love, you look so deeply de- 
Pp ‘and Iam delirious with joy. What has 
, _— saying to make you so un- 


i 0 wr  -atemal upon his breast a few 
-moments, okenly said : 

V was grave, but very kind. She tried 

Wet ag ne t is necessary to test your con- 

gtancy, ; batif I thought you could be un- 
“ me, ” 

you , Claire, but you shall live for 

for youto hear your final 

fe united. ‘o-morrow he has 

I hope you will make no ob- 


‘is 


5. Walter, how can I consent 
T tell you that Jerome is 


Omitig ‘Very ill, and if there be any 
delay, ‘be in a condition to serve us at 
could |*all. “It is lucky you came hither so opportunely, for 


‘I was wondering how I could communicate with 
you before night.” 

“ Mamma sent me to Jerome, to ask his advice. | 
am afraid that we are all treating her very badly.” 

“IT don’t know about that. She treats us cava- 
lierly enough in all conscience, for she lays down 
the law, and expects us to abide by it. Don’t look 
so shocked, little one. I know it sounds like treason 
to youto speak thus of Mrs. Courtnay, but my pa- 
tience is worn out with her exactions. Go on, petite. 
I will follow you in half an hour, and’ walk. back to 
the honse with you.” 

With a troubled and doubtful heart, Claire pursued 
her way to the cottage. She found Jerome still 
seated in his chair, but so white and unnerved: that 
she hastened to offer him water. ‘This revived him 
a little. 

He then earnestly asked: 

“Do you love this young man’above all earthly 
creatures, my daughter? Do you believe with all 
your heart that you can be faithful to him through 
good and evil report—through all the chances and 
changes of life?” 

“TI do love him, with all the strength of my soul. 
I will be faithful to him through everything.” 

“ Then there need be no farther delay.” 

Next morning Olaire and Thorne approached, and 
together they entered the inner room. 

erome languidly raised his head, and faintly said : 

“It is too late for me to go to the chapel now. for 
I feel as if all my strength were deserting me. Knee) 
down before the table; it can serve as an altar. | 
have already baptized you, and received your first 
confession, Walter Thorne, and thus you have be- 
come a son of the church. Take the hand of your 
betrothed, and receive her as your bride.” 

The young pair, with rapidly beating hearts, 
obeyed his commands; the voice of Jerome seemed 
to gain strength, and in resonant tones he perfurmed 
the marriage service. But as he pronounced the 
blessing, he fell back quite insensible. 

The married lovers had no time to think of the 
strange scene in which they had just borne so im- 
portant a part. Thorne dropped the hand that rested 
in his own, and, starting up, lifted Jerome to his 
hard couch, and placed him upon it, while Claire 
busied herself in efforts to restore him to conscious- 
ness. But he lay before them, white and cold, with 
no sign of life save his heavy breathing. 

“T must remain with him while you go up to the 
house, and inform Mrs. Courtnay of his condition, 
Claire. Betray nothing by your looks, my darling, 
for we must keep what has happened here a pro- 
sree secret till we are faraway, You will bo care- 

u ” 

“ Yes—yes. Oh, Walter, if he should die, it 
would be dreadful to think that we were married by 
® man on the brink of eternity ” 
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“ He will not die if he has help at once. Hasten on 
your errand, my love, for much depends on prompt- 
ness in such a case as this.” 

Claire sped away, to spread consternation through 
the family, for Jerome was beloved by everyone in it. 
Assistance soon came, and Mrs. Courtnay had him 
carefully removed to the house, where a more com- 
fortable apartment had been hastily prepared for 


him. 

When the physician who was sent for arrived, he 
still lay in the same heavy stupor, and Dr. Bledsoe 
announced the attack to be pressure onthe brain. He 
resorted to such remedies as he hoped would relieve 
him, and they were so far successful that during the 
night consciousness returned. But it was evident 
to those around that his mind wandered, and the 
physician shook his head over the symptoms, and 
expressed his fears that the overwrought brain would 
never react again. 

Jerome might regain bodily strength to walk about 
as usual, but the power of controlling his thoughts 
had departed from him forever. This was sad news 
to Mrs. Courtnay, for she had long relied on him as 
an adviser and comforter, but she bowed her head in 
submission to the affliction, and occupied herself in 
contributing to his recovery, as far as lay in her 
power 


CHAPTER XVII. 


WALTER THORNE had triumphed over the weak- 
ness of the stricken priest, and won the coveted 
idol he hud set up for worship,- destined to be as 
brief as it was intoxicating. 

He overruled the desire of Claire to inform Mrs. 
Conrtnay of what had taken place in the cottage on 
the evening of Father Jerome’s seizure, and, clothed 
with his marital authority, he insisted that she 
should secretly leave the home in which she had 
been so kindly received, and go forth with him into 
that world which she had pictured to herself as a 
scene of enchantment. 

He was well supplied with money by this 
time, for his father, reassured by the tenour of his 
last communication, had sent him a cheque for a con- 
siderable sum, in the belief that it would be used to 
reward those who had nursed him through his ill- 
ness, and release him from any farther obligations to 
them. 

Colonel Thorne had accepted his son’s explana- 
tions, and believing that Walter would not dare to 
deceive him so flagrantly, he dismissed from his 
mind all fear as to his non-appearance at the time 
appointed for his marriage with Agnes Willard. 

Thorne wrote to the neighbouring town, in which 
he had passed several days before his advent in the 
valley, and ordered a carriage to be sent at mid- 
night to wait at the lower gate opening into the 
grounds around the Grange till he made his appear- 
ance. The price he offered for the service ensured 
secrecy and punctuality on the part of the man em- 
ployed; and Claire, with a palpitating heart, com- 
menced packing such articles as were absolutely ne- 
cessary to take with her. 

By the time their preparations were completed, 
Jerome was declared ont of immediate danger, 
though his mind was still wandering and unsettled, 
and he but vaguely recognized the friends that min- 
istered to him so tenderly. With many tears, Claire 
prepared the letter she was to leave behind her. 
Thorne warned her not to betray to Mrs. Courtnay 
the part Jerome had played, lest she should be angry 
at being circumvented by him. He declared it would 
be quite as well to allow her to suppose that their 
union would take place after their departure, and thus 
the helpless invalid would escape all blame from 
the friend on whose kindness he was so completely 
thrown. 

To Claire this seemed very generous on the part 
of her dear Walter, and she obeyed him without 
any question, unconscious that she was thus placing in 
his hands a power that would ere long be fatally used 
against herself. She penned the following lines with 
a sad heart, but she did not for one moment regret 
the step she had taken: 

“My Dear FrrenD AND Mortuer,—I dare to call 
you by the last name, though I am proving myself a 
most ungrateful child ; but oh, mamma, I love Walter 
to that degree that I cannot refuse to do anything 
that he asks me. 

“When you read this, I shall be far away—I shall 
be his alone—his beloved and cherished wife. You 
know that Mr. Thorne is honourable and true, and 
therefore you can trust me to him, though I am so 
young and helpless. 

“Dear mamma—I Jove you very dearly, and it 
makes my heart sad to deceive you; but you were so 
uabending, you would not listen to our prayers, and I 
had no strength to straggle against the entreaties of 
him I so adoringly love. You will forgive me— 
Walter insists that you will—and I am ouly too will- 





ing to believe that your tender heart will not close 
against the child of your love, though she has de- 
serted you for another. 

“ You will remember that I had the consent of my 
father to our union, and if he had lived, this flight 
would not have been necessary. That thought will 
help to reconcile you to your poor child, for I 
shall always love you as if you were indeed my 
mother. 

“We are going to France, where we shall remain 
several weeks before going to L——, to take up our 
abode with Walter’s father. He will welcome me 
kindly and graciously, although I bring nothing to 
his son, save a warm and true heart, and an earnest 
desire to render the home over which I am to reign 
a happy one. 

“Dearest mamma, I hope the time is not far dis- 
tant when I shall receive youin my house as its most 
honoured and beloved guest. Have no fears for me. 
I place such faith and trust in him who has chosen 
me from all the world as the companion of his life, 
that I am sureI risk nothing in going with him, even 
in this clandestine manner. 

“Before you set out upon your travels, we must 
meet again, for I could not bear so long a separation 
without being clasped to your heart, and hearing 
from your dear lips the assurance that I am forgiven, 
Kiss Julia many times for me, and do not feel too 
harshly towards your poor child, for my heart issadly 
divided between love and duty. Your attached, 
though disobedient, “ CLAIRE.” 

Having sealed and addressed this missive, Claire 
went to the apartment of Jerome to take leave of 
him, for the last time she feared. He lay in a pallid 
trance, muttering vaguely of the duties he must no 
longer neglect, for his time was very short. 

A young brother from the neighbouring town had 
come over to watch beside him, but worn out with 
his vigils and the heat of the past day, he was sleep- 
ing in a large chair by the bedside, and the light step 
of the visitor did not arouse him. 

Claire knelt beside the couch and pressed the 
pale hand of the sufferer, which lay upon the cover- 
let, reverently to her lips. She prayed ferveutly for 
his restoration, and mentally blessed him for the 
happiness she believed he had conferred on herself 
and the object of her ardent affections. 

Jerome unclosed his eyes, and a gleam of intelli- 
gence came into them. Ina faint tone, he whispered : 

“Is it you, my daughter? Where is Mr. Thorne? 
I wish to speak to him—to tell him how solemn are 
the duties he has assumed towards a being so helpless 
and dependent as you are.” 

In the same tone, she replied : 

“Walter is not with me. He will come later to 
see you. You are much better, I trust.” 

* Yes, all is well with me now. Iam going to my 


reward, but you have much to doin the long life that | 


is probably before you. I gave you to your lover, 
Claire, that you might keep the wandering feet 
straight—the light and erring nature from straying 
in forbidden places. You are good and true—you 
will make your husband so, for much depends on your 
influence.” 

His words became unintelligible, and Claire has- 
tened to implore his blessing before he sank off into 
one of the deep slumbers, from which it became more 
and more difficult to arouse him. Jerome seemed to 
understand her, for he placed his hand upon her 
head, and, ina scarcely audible whisper, uttered a 
few broken words, the sense of which she failed to 
catch. 

Claire, however, knew what he meant to say, 
and she arose comforted and strengthened for what 
lay before her. She flitted out as noisélessly as she 
had entered, without disturbing the slumbers of the 
tired watcher. 

The supper bell sounded soon after, and the ex- 
cited girl made an effort to appear at this last meal, 
without betraying the agitation of her feelings. 
Thorne was radiant, and his gaiety was so irrepres- 
sible that Mrs. Courtnay regarded him with grave 
surprise, and asked if he knew that Jerome was 
considered by his physician in @ very critical condi- 
tion. 

“Pray excuse me,” he said. “TI feel unusually 
light-hearted this evening, and I forgot that a dyi:.g 
man is in the house. I was trying to brighten up 
Claire a little, for she looks as if she had lost her 
last friend.” 

Mrs. Courtnay glanced at the face of Claire, and 
saw that some unusual emotion was mirrored in it. 
She kindly said: 

“ Till I am laid to rest Claire will have one friend 
who will stand by her through good and evil report. 
Let her console herself for good Jerome’s conditiun by 
that thought. He has been her spiritual guide, but I 
am the mothcr chosen by her own Leart, to fill the 
place of the one that was so early taken from her.” 


Claire impulsively grasped the hand of the speaker 


and pressed it to her heart, as she said: 





“Dear mamma, I can never sufficiently thank you 
for all your past kindness tome. Let what will 
happen, never believe that I am ungrateful.” 

“Why what can happen to make me think that ?” 

And Mrs. Courtnay glanced from the changing 
face of Claire to that of Thorne, but his defied 
> i He veiled the annoyance he felt, and coolly 
said: 

“Your fair protégée has paroxysms of sentiment, I 
perceive, madam. Claire is too impulsive. She 
must learn to control the expression of her feelings, 
and I see now the wisdom of the training you are so 
anxious to afford her. We should both be grateful 
for your thoughtfulness.” 

Mrs. Courtnay glanced from one to the other with 
a puzzled expression; but Claire, warned by the 
sharpened inflection in his voice, stifled the emotions 
that were struggling for utterance, and succeeded 
so well that her friend only said: 

“T am glad that you are convinced of the wisdom 
of my plans for securing your future happiness. No- 
thing could be more fagal to it than a precipitate 
marriage between two persons so young and ivex- 
perienced as yourself and Claire. You have a great 
deal to learn, Mr. Thorne, before you are fitted to 
become a kind and considerate husband, and this 
child has been so tenderly and indulgently reared, 
that she will exact a great deal from you when 
you are married. [ a 

Thorne eagerly broke in upon her: 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Courtnay, but I must say that 
every exaction on the part of the woman I love, I 
shall consider as a proof of her affection for me, and 
I would devote my life to render her happy in her 
own way.” 

Claire gave him a radiant glance of thanks, but 
Mrs. OCourtnay drily replied: 

“So you think now, I doubt not, but the glamour 
of passion soon passes away, and a gentle and ten- 
der confidence must succeed it, to render the matri- 
monial yoke endurable. If the fervent heat of sum- 
mer continued for ever, there would be little comfort 
in life, and if the egotism and selfishness of love 
did not soften into something less entrancing, but 
better for the contentment of every-day life, the 
union you are so anxious to cement would become a 
burden.” 

“Oh, mamma, what a disenchanter you are,” mur- 
mured Claire. “I should wish to dwell for ever in 
the dream castle I have built, and forget the prosaic 
realities of life.” 

“ That is what the romantic heart of youth desires, 
my love, but such is not the will of heaven. Many 
duties are given us to perform, and in the extended 
sphere in which you will hereafter move, you will 
find your present crude theory of life an impossible 
myth.” 

In a displeased tone Thorne replied : 

“If such are to be your teachings, Mrs. Courtnay, 
I scarcely think I should be willing to leave my Peri 
with you, if I could help myself. Let the bewildering 
dream of love be as brief as intoxicating is my 
theory, provided one is perfectly happy while it lasts. 
It will at least be something to look back upon, and 
recall with joy, if one can say, ‘I have once walked 
the earth asa demi-god, and revelled in such bliss as 
an angel from heaven might have envied.’ ” 

His impassioned eyes sought those of Claire, and 
the expression he read in them fully responded to 
the sentiment he had just expressed. Mrs. Courtnay 
smiled sadly. 

“ You remind me of a man of whom I once read, 
who spent the last money he pessessed in a magni- 
ficent supper, and after enjoying it with infinite zest, 
he awoke from the sleep that follewed to find him- 
self a pauper. The wild passion you describe lasts 
but a day, and the night that follows is dark and 
dreary enough. I think it well that I have refused 
to allow Claire to give you her hand, without a pro- 
bation that may bring you more rational views of 
life.” 

“Perhaps so,” he said, and the smile that wreathed. 
his lips was inexplicable to her. 

They arose from the table, and he courteously 
said : 

“T have to thank you for your hospitality, Mrs. 
Courtnay, and take my leave of you to-night, for L 
shall depart at so early an hour in the morning that 
you will not be visible.” 

“ Are you really going, Mr. Thorne? I thought 
you would remain till Jerome was better.” 

“T might in that case linger for months ; and happy 
as I should be to remain at the Grange, the com- 
mands of my father will not permit it. I have al- 
ready made arrangements for my departure; a 
earriage comes from S to take me away, and 
by dawn I shall set out.” 

Mrs. Courtnay glanced at Claire, who had grown 
very pale at this announcement. She courteously 
said: 

“Tam sorry that you cannot give us a few more 
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days, Mr. Thorne, bat if your father commands your 
presence, of course, you must obey. As I do not 
wish to play the part of the stern duenna, I grant 
Claire permission to spend this last evening with 
you in the library. I wish you a pleasant aud safe 
journey, and I shall look forward to a happy re- 
union hereafter, when our views will be more in 
harmony.” 

“Thank you. I owe you much, Mrs. Courtnay, 
and I shall not forget the debt. Think of me as 


kindly as you can, and accept my thanks for this last 
boon.” 


He bowed over the hand she extended to him, and 
Mes. Courtnay then left the apartment, taking Julia 
with her, after she had been kissed and patted on 
th.» head by the departing guest. 

Che lovers went into the library together, and in 
great agitation Claire exclaimed : 

“Tt is dreadful to act in this secret manner, 
Walter! Mamma is co honourable herself that she 
cannot suspect us of double-dealing. Oh, what will 
she think of me when she knows with what treachery 
I have rewarded her confidence ?” 

“Think, my darling! why only that youth and 
love are reckless of consequences. She, who has 
been content to ‘dwell in decencies for ever,’ will 
begin to comprehend the delirium of passion, and to 
understand to what lengths it will drive its votaries. 
Claire, if you had not been mine past recall, I should 
have been maddened by the cold and prudent utter- 
ances of Mrs. Courtnay to-night. Don’t you agree 
with me, that present bliss is worth all the future 
may hold out to us asa lure to sacrifice that which is 
within the grasp ?” 

She faintly replied: 

“T—I hardly know, Walter; but I should like 
our happiness to be as enduring as it is entrancing. 
Ah, if we could live on, loving as we do now, 
we would not envy the bliss of the angels in 
heaven!” 

“Then let us be angels while we may. If a 
change must come, if a blight must fall on the love 
we cherish for each other, at least let our bliss be 
perfect while it lasts. Cast that cloud from your 
brow, my sweet love, and smile on me, forgetful of 
all on earth or heaven, but him to whom you have 
given yourself.” 

Thus lovingly adjured, the momentary cloud left 
the brow of the infatuated Claire, and she nestled to 
his side, laid her head upon his breast and listened 
entranced to the tender promises he breathed into 
her ear. Nevershould she have cause to regret the 
clandestine marriage she had made—never cease to 
find in him the adoring lover he then was; and 
Thorne deluded himself into believing all he ut- 
tered. 

His self-love was flattered by Claire’s unquestion- 
ing reliance on himself—her implicit obedience to his 
commands; his conscience silenced by the strong 
will which led him to gratify himself at all hazards; 
and even his dread of his father’s wrath was laid at 
rest, by his determination to enjoy his brief dream of 
bliss without one intruding care. 

If he were like a man plunged into the sea, and 
about to be swept down by its resistless waves, he 
would at least float down with the music of the 
waters in his ears, the sun shining through the 
mist, weaving a rainbow of glowing lovelinessaround 
him, as he clasped his beloved to his beating heart and 
dared the pluuge for her sake. He would not think 
of the future, the present was all in all to him; the 
hereafter might take care of itself. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue PROFIT or CROSSING-SWEEPING.—A friend 
of ours has told us an amusing incident which he 
witnessed about five o’clock recently. A young 
girl selling flower sticks, and, apparently, of the 
same active family to which a couple of crossing- 
sweepers belonged, met a youth with broom on 
shoulder near Rodney-place. She hailed him with 
the words, “Jem, what hast thee got to-day?” 
“Nothing, pretty well,” answered Jem; “they 
were all in too great a hurry with their election to 
stop and tip me; all I got was one, and”—he held 
up his hand, showing fingers and thumb. “ What!” 
said the girl, “only one and five?” “I’m blest if 
it ain’t all,” answered Jem. ‘“ Then,” said she, 
“thee must dosomething with thy money ; there is 
Dick who has been home already, and he says he has 
had a bad day, but he got 3s.” This gives an insight 
into the receipts of crossings. Possibly, the two boys 
and the girl might bring home from 9s. to 10s. on a 
good day. We remember a benevolent Gloucester- 
shire parson, who was in the habit of going to Lon- 
don, telling us that he rarely passed Charing-cross, 
in the neighbourhood ef which was the hotel which 
he frequented, without giving a shilling to’a man 
without legs, who used to grope himself along with 
his hands upon a small wooden platform upon wheels. 


The cripple at length came to recognise his bene- 
factor; and one day, when the Gloucestershire 
clergyman had given him a shilling, the man said: 
“ Now, sir, you have been very kind to me—yov 
have often done the handsome towards me—and I 
should like to make you some return ; if, therefore, 
you will only come home with me, I will give you a 
plain beefsteak and as good a bottle of port as ever 
youtasted.” Ourinformant looking rather incredulous, 
the individua] on wheels assured him he meant what 
he said quite seriously; and he thought there was 
not a better bottle of port wine in London than he 
could lay before his benefactor. We need not say 
the offer was not embraced, though the clergyman 
remains fully convinced at this day that had he ac- 
cepted the invitation he would have found all as it 
was described to him. certainly the cripple’s re- 
ceipts were very large, and might justify his keep- 
ing a good table. 


ROSE’S TREACHERY. 


BERNARD RANDOLPH glanced at the two women 
who had divided his fancy ; between whom his heart 
lay, he told himself honestly. 

Last winter he had thought Rose Haliburton a 
wonderfully beautiful and fascinating being. She 
exerted a peculiar charm over most people. Very 
few women were positive about liking her, and yet 
she was continually in demand. She gave a flavour 
and zest to social parties, she sang for the plea- 
sure of others, she read poems or scenes from plays 
with an interest that absorbed her hearers. She was 
pronounced charming and unselfish, yet I am not 
sure that she had one female friend who trusted her, 
heart aud soul. 

There was something rather weird and curious 
about her. 

A slight, slender figure and willowy grace gave 
her the appearance of being rather petite, which 
she was not. When you came to study her, you 
found her head and face disproportionately small, 
the forehead narrow, the temples depressed, but her 
hair of opaque amber was always in a glitter of rest- 
less curls, her eyes held a deep and subtle light, her 
scarlet lips seemed to change with every breath, so 
one and another had resigned himself or herself to 
the bewildering influence without much thought, 
and found it strangely unsatisfactory, as if after the 
sparkle and foam of champagne you came to a vapid 
draught. 

She meant to captivate Bernard Randolph. She 
had come to Rockcliff solely for that purpose, be- 
lieving him more than half won already. Colonel 
Randolph owned a great, rambling, delightful 
summer residence here, and Mrs. Randolph had just 
reached the height of her admiration for Miss Hali- 
burton. 

That would have weighed very little with the 
young lady, but for the fact of the colonel’s brother. 
The Randolphs had all the prestige of birth and 
wealth, but Bernard had proved invincible hitherto, 
and now he had passed thirty. 

He was a tall, straight, fine-looking man, ac- 
complished, and not without considerable talent. 
Women, as a general thing, were proud of his at- 
tentions, but a little afraid that nothing was meant 
by them. 

Mrs. Randolph, at the colonel’s suggestion, had in- 
vited a number of guests to spend the summer with 
them. Both were still young, fond of society, and 
childless; therefore they took mueh pleasure in 
showering boundless hospitalities upon their friends. 
The house was kept in a lavish style, the stables 
were filled with choice horses, and there was nothing 
to do but enjoy one’s self to the utmost. 

On this evening some neighbouring friends had 
been invited, the rooms were sparkling with light, 
and echoing with merriment. In his indolent 
style Bernard sauntered around, walked through 
several quadrilles, and just now his eye fell upon the 
two women who interested him the most. 

The other was Clemence Hagarth. She certainly 
was not wanting in beauty; indeed, her claims were 
more clearly defined, if not so well acknowledged, 
but hers was of the higher type; a face that carries 
a soul in it. You never doubted her nobleness, her 
truth, her large charity, or her infinite tenderness. 
There was a slight shade in her eyes inclining them 
to violet,and atint in her hair that changed it 
from gold tothe hue of a newly-ripened chesnut. 
Soft, rich, and abundant, banded straight acress a 
low, broad brow, pencilled above the eyes like a 
icture. 

Though both were blondes, the difference between 
them was most marked. And, standing there, Miss 
Haliburton seemed to fade like the weird woman in 
Christobel, while Miss Hagarth was more tenderly, 
womanly sweet. 





Bernard had believed himself more than half in 


love with Miss Haliburton for the last three months, 
He came at her command, sang with her, drove her 
out, and was amazed now to think he never had pro- 
posed. With it came a curious revulsion of feeling, ag 
if love shrank at the idea of this test. A process of 
disenchantment such as he had never experienced 
before, and just in proportion to this, rose his regard 
and esteem for Miss Hagarth. 

“She shall be mine if I can win her,” ho said 
softly to himself,and then crossed the room. 

The musicians began a waltz. Miss Haliburton 
was engaged for it, and she floated away with an 
enchanting little nod. Clemence had not been dan- 
cing, and to Miss Haliburton’s eye she looked cold 
and pale ; no enchautress to be afraid of, indeed. 

“ How can you resist ?” Mr. Randolph said, with a 
smile. 

“TI do not waltz to any great extent,” she an- 
swered, simply. 

“But you love it? Only yesterday I saw you 
waltzing down tae long hall with Lu Stanhope, toa 
piano accompaniment.” 

“ Yes,” she made answer, with a kind of doubtful 
expression, 

“Will you waltz with me?” and he held out his 
hand in a most gallant manner, while his deep eyes 
sought hers. 

There was a great struggle going on under the 
calm exterior. Clemence Hagarth was not a flirt; 
she neither gave nor received any marked attentions, 
and though most women would have accorded Mr. 
Randolph the favour gladly, another thought 
crossed her mind. He was used to playing the 
agreeable to ladies in general, and she distrusted hiv 
a little. 

“Not now,” she said, in a low, sweet tone, sorry 
to disappoint him, and yet feeling something was 
due to herself. 

“ Why ?” he said, in a tone of surprise ; he was so 
little used to being refused. 

A warm colour crimsoned the fair face, and for an 
instant her lips trembled. 

“Excuse me,” she said ; “I am not in the habit of 
ae except with a relative ora very intimate 
riend.” 

She uttered the truth simply, and now she seemed 
standing before him for judgment. 

“ And you don’t consider me enough of a friend to 
accord me the privilege? Well, I must prove my 
claim. Will you walk on the balcony with me, 
then; you will not refuse to talk to me ?” 

She had not offended him, and her heart came up 
with a glad bound. So he led her away from the 
glare of lights, out among the swaying vines that 
filled the night air with fragrance. She was a little 
shy at first, but when Bernard Randolph resolved to 
do so, he could make himself irresistible. She felt the 
curious spell, and at first determined not to yield to 
it, but presently her own heart proved traitor. 

He was in a rare and winsome mood, and allowed 
his feelings full play. Clemence decided that she 
had done him great injustice before. There was « 
depth and tenderness in his soul, an honour and 
earnest manliness that she had never credited him 
with. She listened with delight, and when she spoke, 
he found a fulness in her voice that only some great 
emotion could call forth. Did she, could she love 
him with her whole soul? 

When the last bar of music quivered with a dying 

flutter, he drew herdown the walk, for he wanted no 
one to interrupt the conversation. And there they 
rambled up and down, regardless of the passing 
moments. For the first time they gave each other 
glimpses of something better than the world had 
ever known. 
On their return they found the large drawing- 
room nearly deserted. A soft, sweet strain still 
throbbed in the air, and some untiring feet were 
keeping time to it. 

He paused abruptly and faced Clemence, his 
fingers clasping the slender hand still clinging to his 


rm. 

“T think I know why you refused me before, and 
I honour you for it,” he said in a deep, earnest tone 
that thrilled every nerve. “ Will you waltz with me 
now ?” 

She could not doubt the sincerity of his face, 
flushed with touches of fear and expectancy, and the 
clear eyes vanquished her last doubt.: 

“Yes,” she answered in an underbreath, and he 
guessed how much of her soul went with the assent. 

Miss Haliburton saw it also, and heard his voice, 
toned toa new key. For nearly an hour they had 
been missing. She ground her firm, white teeth, and 
a baleful light flashed into her eyes. The party 
broke up shortly afterwards, for the host at Kock- 
cliff did not wish to make pleasure wearisome to his 
guests. There was a general dispersion. Rose 
Haliburton wound her arm around Clemence Ha- 
garth’s waist, and began to relate some amusiug 





anecdotes #7. Randolph bade them both good-night 
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Left to herself, Clemence was in a flutter of emo- 
tion. Did Bernard Randolph really care for her as 
nuch as his looks and tones implied? He was no 
man to triumph in his conquest over a woman, 
and his flirtations had been merely those ordinary 
affairs growing out of common politeness, he never 
being very much in earnest. But if she read him 
rightly, his devotion of this evening had sprung 
from a higher source. Could she dare believe him ? 

Miss Haliburton went to her own room, smiling 
and brilliant, but her dear friends shut out and barred 
out, her face changed its fascinating expression. 
she tore the faded flowers out of her hair, she thrust 
her jewels into the casket, and then she glared at 
herself with fierce eyes. She loved Bernard Ran- 
dolph, and had set her heart upon marrying him. A 
few hours ago she had felt confident, and now the 
cup had been dashed from her lips. How she hated 
Clemence Hagarth with her cool, calm face—a woman 
she had never feared before, indeed rather laughed 
at her for some Puritan notions, Something must 
be done to destroy her ascendency. 

If all at Rockcliff could have looked upou Rose 
Haliburton at that instant, they would have seen a 
bitter and yet strangely beautiful fiend. Her eyes 
were like balls of fire, and the ripe red lips writhed 
like a tongue of flame, Between her set teeth she 
murmured her fell purpose ; how it was to be accom- 
plished she could not tell, but she would lend every 
cnergy to this end. 

Does fate occasionally prosper cruel desires? All 
ihe next morning she managed that Clemence Ha- 
garth should not be out of her sight. Whenever Mr. 
Randolph sought their society, she entertained him 
in her most charming manner. Clemence was a little 
shy and constrained, but all the sweeter to him. 

Late in the afternoon Miss Haliburton ran up- 
stairs, just pausing at the old-fashioned sideboard 
‘hat stood in the hall, as it was Mrs. Randolph’s 
custom to make it the repository for notes, favours, 
or any little things that might be sent to the guests 
who lodged in this wing. 

There were two letters for herself, and a small but 
-xquisite bunch of flowers. Bernard Randolph’s 
taste and selection she knew in a moment, and she 
snatched it from the filagree holder. A little note 
was appended, directed to Miss Clemence Hagarth. 
in that moment of rage she could have crushed. it 
under her feet. 

‘There was a step upon the stairs, and leaving her 
own letters untouched, she darted into her room. 
The note was very slightly sealed, and she soon 
worked it open. It contained these words : 

“Last night I believed you loved me as I loved 
you, but to-day we have drifted strangely apart. If 
my dream were true, will you wear some of these 
lowers to-night ? “ BERNARD.” 

For a few moments Miss Haliburton could hardly 
helieve her senses. Her lips were white with in- 
tense passion, ker eyes steely with firm resolve. 
Clemence should not wear those flowers to-night, 
and she thrust them intoa box of curious workmanship 
that stood on her tiny side-table. The spring shut 
with a sharp click, and a vengeful smile crossed her 
determined face. This would be the most im- 
portant time of all. Bernard Randolph would not 
overlook such a rebuff. She went to supper in her 
wost brilliant mood. 

‘There was Clemence, with a single spray of myrtle 
wound around her bright braids. Nota flower any- 
where, and the cruel heart gave a bound of exulta- 
ion. 

Bernard was rather late, but his quick eye sought 
the sign that was to be so much to him. His cheek 
paled-euddenly, then he glanced again. “Oh, was 
that his answer?” Clemence laughing and talking 
with those around her, and not caring for his pain! 

With a strong effort he recovered himself. 
Because the disdain stung him so keenly, he felt 
nervously afraid other eyes might remark it, so he 
became unusually gay. The guests strolled into the 
drawing-room, and presently the amusements of the 
evening began. Clemence waited for him to seek 
her. Several times that day his glance had brought 
the quick colour to her cheek, but now a cold tremor 
stole over her. What did that almost bitter smile 
portend? And now, when the others had settled 
themselves to cards or music, and she purposely re- 
nained alone, why did he not seek her? Had she 
seen that rare vision of his tenderness only in a 
dream ? 

Miss Haliburton monopolized him, certainly, yet 
he lingered within the circle of her charms. Every- 
one remarked his icy brilliance, that glittered, but 
never warmed. She found him most pliable, because 
she understood his mood, and she made it work to 
her advantage. 

When Clemence went to her room, and she left the 
gay throng quite early, her heart. was almost broken 
That Bernard Randolph should have set himself de- 
liberately to win the highest of all concessions from 
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her, for the paltry triumph to his man’s vanity, seemed 
so despicable, and so unlike the idea she had enter- 
tained of him. Oh, why had she been so weak as to 
lay her heart in the dust for him to trample upon? 
She knew now how she might have loved him. 
All the tenderness of her soul rushed over her, 
in one wild burst of passionate regret, for it 
seemed as if her whole life lay in ruins. How 
could she endure to meet him, and see the exultant 
look in hiseyes? Oh, if she might only shut herself 
away from these pleasures that had grown into giant 
torture. 

Fortune favoured Miss Haliburton. The next day 
Clemence Hagarth was sent for, her mother having 
been taken ill. She was glad to go, though Mrs. 
Randolph regretted it with genuine affection. Ber- 
nard made no effort to see her. What would it 
avail? After he had dreamed of love, friendship 
would be but a mockery. 

“ They are all alike,” he said, with angry cyni- 
cism. * The man who dreams of being loved and 
appreciated is simply a dolt. I thought Clemence 
far above other women, but she is common clay, like 
the rest.” 

Then he fell into his old indolent way, and re- 
ecived Rose Haliburton’s incense with the air of an 
independent prince. How it happened he never 
quite knew, but one night he found himself making 
love in a listless, indifferent manner, and was ac- 
cepted. 

Conscience pricked him a little. “It’s a shame 
to visit another woman's faults upon Rose,” he 
thought to himself. “I can’t love her as I might 
have loved, but she is not answerable for that. I 
must do my duty by her,” and he tried honestly. 
The great charm of life was gone, the wine was 
flavourless. e 

Miss Haliburton had won, however, and she cared 
little for the rest. The engagement was noised 
about in a few days, and Mrs. Randolph was first 
with her congratulations. An early marriage would 
place her future beyond a doubt. Yet it must be 
confessed Bernard's languid wooing was not much 
to her taste. Did some other memory share his 
heart? 

A month later, she was going to ride with 
him one morning, and he stood in the doorway of 
her room, watching her as she settled the plume 
in her jaunty hat, and drew on her gloves. 

“Oh, my whip! It has fallen behind the bureau,” 
she exclaimed, suddenly. 

He summoned the servant who was passing in the 
hall, and after some delay it was brought to light. 
But in rising the girl threw over the small table that 
stood near, and there was a crash of some brittle ma- 
terial. Miss Haliburton uttered a cry of alarm. 

Bernard sprang forward to rescue the ruins; a 
bunch of faded flowers still sweet, and a tiny note. 

“ Good heavens!” he exclaimed, glancing at her 
white, rigid face, and he caught the hand that 
snatched at the flowers. By this very movement she 
brought the direction of the note to his sight—‘ Cle- 
ménce Hagarth.” 

“T believe this is my property ;” and though his 
tone was cold, it trembled with latent pain and 
power. “How didit come into your possession? I 
remember once sending it up to Miss Hagarth’s 
room.” ' 

How many times she had meant to destroy it! 
Now it confronted her like an avenging angel. De- 
ception of any kind was useless, for she read her sen- 
tence in his face. 

“ There has been some fraud here,” he said, sternly. 

“ Put any construction upon it that you like,” she 
said, haughtily. 

“T think it never met Miss Hagarth’s eye. I will 
confess that I loved her, and have blamed her un- 
justly. She shall know this from me.” 

“You should have been quite sure that you were 
off with the old love, before you dared to proffer the 
new to me,” she said, with a scornful laugh. 

“J shall never be off with it. I give you your 
freedom, and I think your conscience will acquit me.” 

With’ a bow he strode down the stairs. An hour 
later he had announced the rupture of the engage- 
ment to his brother and sister-in-law, and had left 
Rockcliff. 

What must Clemence have thought? His reflec- 
tions drove him nearly wild, but every hour brought 
him nearer to her. He hardly dared hope, but he 
must be justified in her eyes. 

It was evening when he called upon her. He 
would send up no name, so she entered the parlour, a 
little paler and thinner than when he had last seen 
her, but quite calm. 

He made a brief explanation, and gave her the 
note, a few withered flowers, too, that he had saved. 
A sudden colour flamed up in her face. 

“Clemence,” he said, in a husky tone, “I loved 
you then, and though I was weak enough to kneel at 
anothershrine, Ido not think my heart ever wavered. 
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| To-night my affection for you reigns stipreme. Will 


you forgive me the past that I so fatally misunder- 
a and let me have what I longed for tlten—your 
ove?” 

She did not resist the atms that clasped he? so 
tenderly, nor the kisses that wott her secret without 
a word, for she was only too glad to find him worthy 
of her first faith. All doubt and distrust was at an 
end, 

Miss Haliburton made a splendid marriage a few 
months later. There was one woman who did not 
envy her. A. M. D. 


A MOTHER'S ADVICE TO HER DAUGHTER. 
Every considerate woman who is interested in the 
education of children, or the elevation of her sex, 
feels that there are elements of character more 
essential to happiness, and more attractive in life, 
than the mental culture which schools are expected 
to furnish. These are impressed upon youthfol 


| minds by the force of example and by the faculty of 


observation. They are the foundations upon which 
that which is useful or beautiful in life must be 
planted. One of the traits of character which is 
most essential and attractive is the capacity to adapt 
ourselves to the condition of things in which we are 
placed. To do this successfully, a child must be 
taught to accept events as they come. It is not 
necessary or just that a young lady should be re- 
quired to rest content in every situation in which 
she is placed. Improvement, as a rale, is easier 
and better than change. But habitual discontent is 
generally fatal to happiness and improvement. ‘The 
power to adapt ourselves to the actual condition of 
things, however unsatisfactory they may be, is 
essential to either. To make the best of everything 
is wise counsel, on the part of parent or friend. 
Bear patiently whatever may seem unpleasant or un- 
kind. Be quiet, and when an opportunity occurs to 
improve or change, do so. It is always wise to keep 
your joys and griefs mainly to yourself. No one 
but a parent can truly feel for you. We think other- 
wise, but experience shows that it is impossible. 
We should sympathize with sorrow, and do all we 
can for its relief. This is the first ef our duties and 
the sweetest of our pleasures. 

Let it be our aim each day so to live as to avoid 
that which is unpleasant or offensive to others, and 
thus escape the sorrow of repentance. There is no 
satisfaction in constantly doing that which is wrong, 
and constantly repenting. No lady can %e true to 
others who is not true to herself. It is better not 
to imitate, but still no one ought to be wholly un- 
conscious of others. It is by coming in contact with 
people that we improve; we must see life as it 
really is. We cannot concur in the opinion that 
young children ought to see only that which is pure 
and good. They must meet the world as it is, and 
meet it when young. They must have the oppor- 
tunity tocompare. Comparison is a great power in 
the formation of character. A young lady that has 
seen nothing of real life, and only knows what she 
has heard and read, is greatly astonished when she 
meets the distinguished men and women of any 
country. They are not equal to her standard. 
Young people may be made better by contact with 
that which is not so good. Instead of falling them- 
selves, they should try to make the bad good. To 
be thrown in early life among all classes and condi- 
tions of people ought to be esteemed an advantage 
rather than a misfortune. The people from whom 
we can obtain the most sensible, the truest and 
wisest views of life, are found among those who 
struggle for existence. No one can truly understand 
life unless they have suffered. Of this we may be 
certain: A truly wise mother might justly be dis- 
tressed if her child never knew grief. There are 
plenty,of people who think they have trouble, but to 
feel what trouble is, we must be as others are. 

To be really good, one must have seen life in all 
its phases. A poor little bare-footed girl looks upon 
the elegantly dressed lady and thinks her happy. 
She has food and clothing, and of course plenty of 
friends. She knows what comfort, what joy is. But 
she could better understand and would better com- 
prehend what happiness or what virtue is, if she 
knew with how little envy, indeed with what plea- 
sure, her ill-clad and suffering observer gazes upon 
what we receive as evidences of her happiness. The 
griefs are fancied. The others are real. But often 
the real happiness is where the poverty is and the 
wealth is not. We are sometimes surprised that 
poor people behave so well. How many wrongs 
they might conimit, which are never done.. A poor 
mother goes out to beg bread for her darling, perhaps 
her dying child. She is the suffering witness of 
overflowing wealth and luxury, but she dares not in- 
terfere. It is her sense of justice, the justice of her 
people, that protects her. She has sufferings, but 
she has also a protection that wealth, dees not give 
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God is wise. He deals justly. Is it not well for us 
to see and to know for ourselves such sufferings and 
such virtue, that we may fully comprehend His good- 
ness and His wisdom? 

It is best that children should not be too strongly 
governed. It is the samein familiesas with nations. 
Too much government defeats the object we wish to 
accomplish. It is the duty of parents to be what 
they desire their children to be. A mother's example 
should be her danghter's constant guide. It is un- 
wise to observe too closely slight faults. How few 
there are that can bear rigid cross-examination. 
There is nothinga mother should so much covet and 
so much prize as the unreserved confidence of her 
daughter. But to gain and retaiu this confidence, 
we must live the life we profess. Nothing does a 
child more harm, nothing can impart to a mother 
greater grief, than the loss of this touching and ten- 
der relation which brings the daughter to the mother 
in confession of her error, or which would prevent 
her return, even upon a repetition of her fault, with 
the same hope of counsel and forgiveness which en- 
couraged her first appeal. A child should never be 
made to suffer the agony of a mother’s final con- 
dempation. Reconciliation should never be impos- 
sible. 

A young lady should accustom herself to feel for 
others, to have a kind word for all. We can never 
know what good a kind look and word may do, nor 
how soon we may need and welcome its return. 
There are many things to learn, but no one must ex- 
pect to learnthem all at once. There are not many 
people from whom we can expect valuable instruc- 
tion. The great teacher is experience. We may re- 
sist this truth for a while, but must yield at last. 
Receive instruction from all sources. The world is 
full of profitable lessons. Be courteous and polite 
under all circumstances. How easy and how wise it 
is to be civil in our daily life! But to be successful 
in our efforts in matters of courtesy and civility, we 
must commence at home, with our brothers and 
sisters. Habits thus formed are easily and pleasantly 
worn when among strangers. It is better to have 
no confidants. Much harm is done by speaking of 
little things in confidence. When a thought or 
word has left us, it can never be recalled. That 
which ought not to be spoken in private is for that 
reason made public when spoken. It is better not 

_ to be over-much educated. We should learn from 
observation. Study people and events. Not draw 
conclusions too quickly, but observe and dwell upon 
that which is good. 

In our religious life we should fully live up to 
what we profess. Christianity can only appear in 
our every-day life. Truth and justice should be the 
foundation of our faith, and our life each day so 
guided that we may not have cause to repent of un- 
worthy and sinful actions. To those who do right, 
repentance is unnecessary. We should not judge the 
religious life of others with severity; we caynot 
know what motives govern them. It is not our right 
to pass judgment. Be charitable always. It is one 
of the great duties of life. Deal gently with the 
reputation, and especially with the unfortunate, of 
eur sex. There are none without faults, and those 
alone are best who have less than others. 

Women have the reputation of being censorious of 
each other, seeking to magnify rather than conceal 
defects of character. It may be so. We should 
guard against this injustice, and help to build up 
rather than destroy reputation. Destruction of 
character is as easy as it is wicked. 

It is a great advantage to keep quiet gracefully 
and naturally. Self-control is the best evidence of a 
cultivated intellect and a clear conscience. It ia a 
great pleasure to meet those who wisely listen 
and observe—who review what is said without pre- 
judice, and with or without advice commit no errors. 
Nothing is so difficult to do—-nothing so rarely 
done. 

It is not well to devote too much time to the sub- 
ject of dress. But the art of dress is an essential 
part of the education of ladies. Pwrfect propriety 
of dress on all occasions is in itself an evidence of 
high cultivation and a capacity which few people 
possess. This, requires that just consideration should 
be given tothe circumstances and conditions of others. 
‘Phis is the first rule of propriety; a lady should 
never disregard it. The art of dress for a young 
lady entering society is not a trivial subject. It has 
much to do with the exhibition of character and suc- 
cess in life. There are few questions more fre- 
quently asked,and none more difficult to answer, than 
those which refer to this subject. It has received 
the attention of the best minds in all countries, and 
has much to do with personal comfort and the ele- 
gance of society. 

The world is full of good things, if we seck for 
and receive them. When we meet that which dis- 
turbs us, we should help to change it, or learn to 
endure it. A good and pure woman can.do much to 





make the world better. We have been told that 
whatever is, is right. The life of every person offers 
mach in confirmation of this opinion. But we must 
stil aim to do right, and strive to know what is 
right. The chief defect of most people is, they do not 
know what is right. Buta lady who hasintegrity and 
a sense of justice to guide her, can never fail to discern 
that which gives pleasure from that which inflicts 
pain, orthat which improvesandstrengtheus from that 
which injures or destroys those aroand her. Every 
young lady that enters upon the great theatre of life 
should seek to know the rule of right. There is 
justice in all things, and neither beauty, happiness 
nor power can exist without it. Life at best is im- 
perfect. She must not expect or demand too much. 
It is better to be a spectator than an actor, until we 
comprehend the necessities that govern the world. 
With the best efforts of which the human mind is 
capable, bitter disappointments cannot always be 
avoided. But the consciousness of a desire to act 
justly is the best support we can have in adversity. 
The aim of her life should be to impart to others, by 
her bright example, the knowledge which she has 
gained by instruction, observation and We 





FACETIZ. 


Msn, like bullets, go farthest when they are 
smoothest. 

WE frequently see it stated that a scheme is on 
foot. Wouldn’t a scheme be advanced faster if it 
could be got on horseback ? 

AN advertisement lately appeared, headed “ Iron 
bedsteads and bedding.” We suppose the linen must 
be sheet iron. 


Most kinds of roots and bark are now used as 
medicines, except the cube root and the bark of a 
dog. 

HEALTH INSURANCE. 

A thin, cadaverous-looking German, about fifty 
years of age, entered the office of a health insurance 
company, and inquired : 

“Ish te man in vat insures te people’s helts ?” 

The agent answered: 

“T attend to that business.” 

“Vell, I vants mine helts insured. 
sharge ?” 

“Different prices,” answered the agent; “ from 
three to ten pounds a year, and you get ten shillings 
a week in case of sickness.” 

“Vell,” said Mynheer, “I vants ten pounds’ 
vert.” 

The agent inquired his state of health. 

‘Vell, lish sick all the time. I’s shust out of bed 
for two or three hours a tay, and the doctor say he 
can’t do nothing more good for me.” 

“If this is the state of your health,” returned the 
agent, “we can’t insureit. We only insure persons 
who are in good health.” 

At this Mynheer bristled up in great anger. 

“ You must tink I's a fool. Vot you tink I come 
pay = fen pounds for insure my helt ven I vas 
vell?” 


Fanny having said that “the men of the present 
day were fast,” Prentice replies that “they have to 
be, to catch the women.” 


Ir you would find a great many faults, be on the 
look-out ; but if you want to find them in unlimited 
quantities, be on the look-in. 

“T nope this hand is not a counterfeit,” said a 
lover, as he was toying with his sweetheart’s fin- 
gers. “The best way to find out is to ring it,” was 
the neat reply. 


Vot vil you 


TEMPERANCE PRESURIPTION. 

“Doctor,” said a patient, about five years ago, 
after reading over the prescription of a distinguished 
friend of temperance, whom ill health had obliged 
him to consult, “ Doctor, do you think that a little 
spirits, now and then, would hurt me very much ?” 

“Why, no, sir,” answered the doctor, deliberately ; 
“Tdo not know that a little—now and then—would 
hurt you very much ; but, sir, if you don’t take any, 
it won’t hurt you at all.” si 


A convict who was about to be sent to the House 
of Correction was told he would have to pick oakum. 
“Gosh!” said he, “if they send me to pick oakum I'll 
tear it all to pieces.” 

“ Mr. Jonzs, you said you were connected with 
the fiae arts; do you mean that you are a sculptor?” 
“No, sir, I don’t sculp myself, but I furnish the stone 
to the man what does.” 

How To Dzscrisg a Doa.—A farmer living at 
Mount Music, near Macroom, wishing to have a 
dog registered, sent the following description of 
the valuable avimal to the clerk of, the petty 
sessions for the Ma:room district:—He has a black 


back and sides with black hind tighs down very 
near to the paws the breast white all along up to 
the mouth white nose white belly a black head but 
a little of the nose and a white stripe from the nose 
to the middle of the forehead curved with stripe 
about the neck and the tips of his tail white a pretty 
tall dog. 
TERRA COTTA. 

As a gentleman was btere | under the arcade of 
the Horticultural Gardens at Kensington, looking at 
the works of art displayed there, he came upon two 
well-dressed ladies examining a statuette of An- 
dromeda, labelled, Executed in Terra Cotta. 

“Executed in Terra Cotta,” says one: “where is 
that?” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” returned the other ; “ but 
I pity the poor girl, wherever it was.” 


A NEw style of veil has been invented. _ It al- 
lows the lady to see, the covering of the eyes being 
of different material from the portion which covers 
the face. > 

“Wuy are old maids so devoted to their cats?” 
asked a young coxcomb of an elderly lady. “ Be- 
cause, having no husbands, they take to the nezt 
most treacherous animals,” was the reply. 

HOW TO CURE A HUSBAND. 

A woman, whom her husband uged frequently to 
beat, went to a cunning man to inquire how she 
might cure him of his barbarity. The sagacious 
soothseyer heard her complaint, and after pro- 
nouncing some hard words, and using various gesti- 
culations, while he filled a phial with coloured liquid, 
desired her, whenever her husband was in a passion, 
to take a mouthful of the liquor, and keep it in her 
mouth for five minutes, The woman, quite overjoyed 
at so simple a remedy, strictly followed the counsel 
which was given her, and by her silence eseaped the 
usual chastisement. The contents of the bottle being 
at last expended, she returned to the cunning man, 
and anxiously begged to have another, possessed of 
the same virtue. “ Foolish woman,” said the man, 
“there was nothing in the bottle but brown sugar 
and water. When your husband is in a ion, hold 
your tongue, and, my life upon it, he will not lay a 
finger upon you.” 

DvRInG a series of wet days, a gentleman ventured 
to congratulate his umbrella maker, “ Yes, that’s 
all very well, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ but then there's no- 
thing whatever doing in parasols.” 

FINDING A VERDICT. 

“ Have you found a verdict?” said a judge to the 
foreman of a jury. 

“ No, your honour ; we have hunted in every corner 
of the room, and there isn’t one there.” 


MINDING HIS Busingss.—Murphy was asked how 
it was so difficult to wake him in’a morning : “ Indeed, 
master, it’s because of taking your own advice, 
always to attind to what I'm about; so whenever | 
sleeps, I pays attintion to it.” 

GETTING A START IN THE WORLD. 

“Well, Alick, how's your brother Ike getting 
along?” 

“Oh, first rate—got a start in the world; 
married a widow who has got nine children.” 


Wuy a Sup ts “Sag.”—“ A ship is called ‘ she’ 
becausea man knows not the expense until he gets 
one—because they are useless without employment 
—becanse they look best when well rigged—because 
their value depends upon their age—because they 
pene news from abroad, and carry out news from 

ome.” 
PAT AND STOUT. 

“Mamma,” said Master Harry, “how fat Amelis 
has grown!” 

“ Yes,” replied his mamma; “but don't say ‘fat,’ 
dear, say ‘stout.’ ” ? 

At the dinner-table on the following day, Harry 
was asked if he would take any fat. 

“ No, thank you,” said Harry, “I will take some 
stout.” 

A Wirry Jgpez.— When Chief Baron Lyndhurst, 
on the Home Circuit at Croydon, was trying a mao 
for coining, the principal witness against him was 4 
gardener. On cross-examination the counsel for the 
defence said to the witness, “So you went to sow 
the seeds of this prosecution ?”’ “No,” said his lord- 
ship, “he went to find the mould.” 

NO BEAU NOW. 

“ Sally,” said one girlto another, “I am,soglad | 
have no beau now.” 

“Why so?” asked the other. 

“ Oh, why, I can have as many now as I please.” 


A Vice.—* Drunkenness and extravagance in 
dress are the most common social vices,” said the 





Rev. Dr. Teaser. “I ur pardon, uncle, but | 
think there is a sedi te oes common than either 
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of ’em, and one to which you are yourself much ad- 
dicted,” responded his nephew, Tom. 
said the uncle, aghast. “Ad-vice,” rejoined the 
audacious Tom. 

In the neighbourhood of Leeds the following 
curious document, in a wretched scribble, is to be 
seen in a window:—“A Da Skool kept at a 
plaise, terms 2 pens an 3 pens per week for reeding 
and knitting and righting and sowing.” 

CAPITAL BEGGAR. 

One of the importunate juveniles was asked, 
“ Where is your mother?” 

She answered, diffidently, “She is dead.” 

“Have you no father?” 

“Yes, sir! but he is sick.” 

“ What ails him?” continued the questioner. 

“ He has got a sore finger, sir.” 

“Indeed !” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘Then why don’t he cut it off ?” 

“ Please, sir,’ responded the little maid, “he 
nain't got any money to buy a knife.” 

AN editor, speaking of a large and fat contempo- 
rary, remarked that if all flesh was grass, he must 
be a load of hay. 
man, “from the way the donkeys are nibbling 
at me.” 

A THEOLOGIAN SNUBBED. 

At a small party a young theological student, not 
particularly noted for elegance of manner, or talent, 
or extraordinary piety, being urged by some young 
ladies to join in a quadrilie, then forming, declined 
somewhat rudely ; and, turning to a lady near by, 
asked, with rather an imposing air : 

“Do you think, Mrs. L——, that a man ought to 
dance, who expects to fill a pulpit ?” 

The lady replied : 

“ T don’t see why he should not, provided he have 
grace for both. But you should never attempt to 
dance. You have no grace for that.” 


A Sznsitive PLant.—Pingee has so taken to 
heart the unfavourable remarks of the papers on his 
picture, that he is seriously indisposed. His friends 
say his condition is—critieal.— Punch. 

A Lapy In THE CHarr.— When, in the good time 
coming, the ladies are admitted to our Universities, 
there will be one post, their right to which no one 


will dispute—that of Margaret Professor of Divi- 


nity.— Punch, 
A HALF TRUTH. 
Guard (of the Fatuous Railway Company, that still 
Jorbids tobacco): “ Strong smell of smoke, sir !” 
Passenger (his cigar covered by his newspaper): 
“ Ya—as; the party who has just got out has been 
smoking furiously ! !”— Punch. 


PATERNAL SOLICITUDE.—Objection has been taken 
to Chief Justice Bovill converting his son, who was 
a Lieutenant of Lancers, into a Clerk of Assize. Has 
it oceurred to the cavillers that the Chief Justice 
wishes to give his sen the opportunity of seeing 
what a real action is?—Punch. 

Tue Ricut Postr1en.—A scientific friend, visit- 
ing the National Portrait Exhibition, was disap- 
pointed at finding James Gregory (704) high up on 
the wall. His companion consoled him by remarking, 
that as Gregory invented the reflecting telescope, it 
was only proper to place him as near the sky as 
possible.— Punch. 

PLAYING AT PARLIAMENT. 

It is painful to notice the gravity with which 
certain of our contemporaries quote the questions 
and divisions of the Oxford and Cambridge Union 
Debating Societies. They will tell us the subjects 
for discussion, and the numbers for and against, 
with as serious an air, and in as pompously worded 
a paragraph, as if they were writing of something 
that might, in a most remote and infivitesimal degree, 
affect the current of political evente. Can the 
authors of such paragraphs be aware what these 
Union Societies really are? Can they know who 
speak, and who listen at the debates? it would 
have been as reasonable to have attached a prophetic 
virtue to the “mewlings and pukings” of the infant 
Gladstone or the infant Whalley, when disappointed 
of the pap-boat,as to attach the merest grain of 
weight to the hobbedehoy bombast and balderdash 
of a parcel of nineteen-year urchins, just let ioose 
from Dr. Birchemwell’s Academy. Of course, we do 
not say but that amongst the ingenuous crew there 
may be an embryo Spurgeon, or a sprouting Bright ; 
but surely, that can be no reason for monopolising 
useful space in recording the results of # three 
hours’ talkee-talkee, which cannot by avy possibility 
influence anybody or anything, more than if a child 
were to drop a pebble into the Pacific.—Tomahawk, 


REMARKABLE PHENOMENON.—Here is a curious 
fact for meteorologists:—A friend of ours, a City 


“Name it,” | 


“T expect I am,” said the fat | 


| merchant, entering his office the other day when the 
| thermometer noted 65 deg., found, to his unbounded 
| surprise, that all the lower panes of glass in his win- 
| dows were frosted.— Fun. 


AN OBJECT POR THE MICROSCOPE. 
Hungry Party: “Here, waiter, I say! 
made a mistake; I ordered a roast fowl!” 
Waiter: “Fowl, sir! Yessir! Which it is a 
roast fowl, sir!” 
Hungry Party: “ Fowl! Fiddle! 
and bring me something to eat !”— Fun. 


Daivine 1r Home.—Naturalists point out to us 
that the salmon is formed as a wedge, so that it 
may receive the least possible amount of resistance 
| in ascending rivers. One is almost tempted to turn 
| vegetarian at the prospect of having such a wedge-at 
| table before us.—Fun. 


You've 


Take it away, 





THE THISTLE FLOWER. 
My homely flower that blooms along 
The dry and dusty ways, 
I have a mind to make a song, 
And make it in thy praise ; 
For thou art favoured of my heart, 
Humble and outcast as thou art. 


Though never with the plants of grace 
In garden borders set, 
Full often have I seen thy face 
With tender tear-drops wet, 
And seen thy gray and ragged sleeves 
All wringing with them morns and eves. 


Albeit thou livest in a bush 
Of such unsightly form, 
Thou hast not any need to blush— 
Thou hast thine own sweet charm ; 
And for that charm I love thee so, 
And not for any outward show. 


The iron-weed, so straight and fine, 
Above thy head may rise, 

And all in glossy purples shine ; 
Bat to my partial eyes 

It cannot harm thee—thou hast still 

A place no finer flower can fill. 


The Fennel, she is courted at 
he porch-side and the door— 
Thou hast no lovers, and for that 
I love thee all the more ; 
Only the wind and rain to be 
Thy friends, and keep thee company. 





So. being left to take thine ease 
Behind thy thorny wall, 
Thy little head with vanities 
Has not been turned at all, 
And all field beauties give me grace 
To praise thee to thy very fate. 


So, thou shalt evermore belong 
To me from this sweet hour, 
And I will take thee for my song, . 
And take thee for my flower, 
And by the great, and proud, and high, 
Unenvied, we will live and die. A.C 





GEMS. 

He who does not give until the request has been 
made of him, gives too late. 

Weare always complaining that our days are few, 
but acting as though there would be no end of 
them. 


ANGUISH of mind has driven thousands to suicide 
—anguish of body few. This proves that the health 
of the mind is of far more importance than the health 
of the body. 

SOLITUDE. 
All alone—alone, 
Calm, as on a kingly throne, 
Take thy place in the crowded land, 
Self-centred in free self-commau, 
Let thy manhood leave behind 
The narrow ways of the lesser mind ; 
What to thee are its little cares, 
The feeble love it bears ? 
Let the noisy crowd go by; 
For thy lonely watch on high, 
Far from the chattering tongues of men, 
Sitting above their call or ken, 
Free from the links of manner and form 
Thou shalt learn of the winged storm — 
God shall speak to thee out of the sky! 

SILL. 


Sir Ronert Naprer.—We have two current be- 


lief to correct about Sir Robert Napier. Deceived 
by his long service of forty-two years, we have called 





him an old man, but though old for India, where 
men are entitled to retiring pensions at forty-seven, 
he is young for Europe. Though an engineer, he 
went out a boy of sixteen, and is only fifty-eight. 
We are assured, moreover, on good thoush not direct 
authority, that although there may be a prejudice at 
the Horse Guards against scientific officers, there is 
none against Sir Robert Napier, who has been sup- 
ported by the Duke of Cambridge te the whole ex- 
tent of his power. It was at the Duke’s personal 
request that the only honour which could be given 
to Sir R. Napier without his own consent, the G.C.B., 
was at once bestowed on him, and news of his ap- 
pointment sent by telegraph. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


GinceR Brer.—A very superior kind may be 
made according to the following directions :—White 
sugar, five pounds; the juice and peel of three or 
four lemons; ginger, bruised, five ounces; water, 
four gallons and a half. Boil the ginger in a gallon 
of the water for half an hour, with the peels of the 
lemon ; then add the sugar and lemon juice with the 
remainder of the water ata boiling heat, and strain 
through a cloth. When cold, add the quarter of the 
white of an egg, beaten up with a small quantity of 
the liquid. Let the whole stand four days, and 
bottle. This will keep good many months. 

To CLEAN Wuite Si1Lx.—The following recipe 
for cleaning silks was given me by a lady’s maid 
who had often used it very successfully, making 
silks which were very soiled appear like new. She 
told me it might be used with impunity on silks of a 
delicate colour, and therefore I should think there 
could be no fear of its hurting white silk:—“ Take 
one quart of lukewarm water, and mix with it 4 oz. 
of soft soap, 4 oz. of honey, and a good-sized wine- 
glass of gin.” The silk must be unpicked and laid 
in widths on a kitchen table; then take a common 
scrubbing: brush (such as housemaids use), quite 
clean, dip it in the mixture, and scrub the silk hard 
on both sides, so as to saturate it. Rinse it in cold 
water twice until free from soap, hang it on a 
clothes-horse to drain until half dry; then iron it. 
The silk when laid on the table must be kept quite 
smooth, so that every bit may come under the brush. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Tue apple crop in the neighbourhood of Langport 


is of the most promising nature. From various parts 
of Somersetshire, in fact, we hear that the orchards 
have never had such a satisfactory appearance at 
this time of year during the memory of the “oldest 
inhabitant.” ; 

A MounTAIN S1iip.—An extensive mountain slip 
took place a few days ago in the village of Ober- 
bilten, canton of Glarus, in Switzerland. The in- 
habitants, warned in time, had left their houses, 
which, for the most part, have been overwhelmed. 
Large masses continue to fat, accompanied by loud 
reports. 

THE official estimate of the cost of the Abyssinian 
expedition to the end of the present month (May) is 
5,000,000. The number of baggage animals that 
have been procured for service in Abyssinia is, by 
the latest returns—45 elephants, 8,000 camels, 
16,950 mules, and 5,000 bullocks. With the excep- 
tion of the elephants, the animals are not worth the 
cost of transport, and therefore .will be left in 
Abyssinia—a great prize for the natives. 

NECKLACE OF THE QUEEN oF NApLEs.—The Queen 
of Spain sold her necklace the other day to Madame 
Musardfor 24,0002. Theex-Queen ef Naples has fol- 
| lowed her example, and has sold a pearl and diamond 

necklace, which has been in the Neapolitan Royal 
| family forseveral generations, for 15,000/. ; that is, that 
| sum was given to a jeweler for the necklace, which is 

described as consisting of a series of medallions, set 
| with pearls of immense size, each medallion connected 
by chains of diamonds, worn in her days of regal 
magnificence by a Queen who possessed a spirit of 
endurance and a courage which it is impossible not 
to appreciate. 

AcTIviTY AND Dgcision.—A man, now-a-days, 
must have something of the steam-engine in him. A 
lazy, snail-paced. fellow might have got on in the 
world fifty years ago, but he won't do in these times. 
We live in an age of quick ideas; men speak quickly, 
think quickly, and slow-eoaches are not tolerated. 
Be up and dressed always—not gaping and rubbing 
your eyes, as if you were hali asleep, but wide- 
awake for whatever may turn up. and you may be 
somebody before you die. Think, plan, reflect as 
much as you please before you act; but think 
quickly and, closely, and when.you have fixed your 
eye on an object, spring to the mark at once. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Votuble Things. By Jouy Toms. (London: Lockwood & 
Co.) A very useful and interesting supplementary volume 
to a larger work of the same author, entitled “Things Not 
Generally Known,” containing a large amount of informa- 
tion in every department of Literature, Science, and Art. 
I'he volume is excellently compiled, and admirably indexed. 

Hanover Square, (Ashdown & Parry.) The May number 
-of this Musical Magazine is equal in quality to its prede- 
cessors. In addition to two excellent pieces for the piano- 
Torte, it contains two charming songs, “ Love, the Pilgrim,” 
and “It is the golden May-time,” the words of which are of 
more than ordinary merit, and the airs simple and pretty. 

liew te Return Members to Parliament without Bribery or 
Corruption, By H. W. Hart. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
A somewhat presumptuous pamphiet, which, starting upon 
the assumption that our present system ig utterly rotten, 
proposes, by a sweeping reform, which is very clearly de- 
monstrated, to put an end to what the writer terms the 
“turmoil and disorder” attendant on general electious at 
the present time. The pamphbiet is worthy of perusal. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


KE. A. J.—The constant use of oil or pomatum tends to 
darken the hair, and in time will doubtless produce the effect 
you wish, 

R. C. J.—The work you mention is a weekly periodical, 
und one of the best on the subject. It can be obtained 
through any bookseller. 

A Coystant Reaper.—From your statement of the case 
our belief is that the marriage is illegal, but in yourcharacter 
of a father, why not take the advice of a solicitor? 

A We tt-Wisnrr.— Apply to any respectable medical man, 
end abide by his directions. If you do not, you will come to 
grief; but aboye all things avoid advertising quacks. 

Everextrs G.—Pound some gold-leaf with gum water or 
honey in a mortar, then wash away the gum or honey, and 
use the powder that remains with the gum water; apply 
with a brush. 

Rep Dovetass.— Your marriage was illegal, in fact an act 
of bigamy, and for which you merited punishment. Your 
iirst wife, however, being deceased, in justice to your second 
wife, have the ceremony performed again. 

Dickisz.—Any good drawing-master will teach you the 
urt, the reat must depend upon your own native talent; 

or humour and satire, which are the chief elements of the 
art cf caricaturists, are gifts. 

J. Tresttuiay.— Hoarseness of the voice may be removed 
by taking oc i lly a teasp ful of sweet spirits of nitre 
in © wineglassful of water, or by a little sal-pranella being 
allowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth. 

Hi.—To clear the plexion, yourself to exer 
cise in the open air, be temperate both in eating and drink- 
iug, and endeavour to cultivate a cheerful mind; attention 
to these rules cannot fail to prove beneiicial. 

Axice Maup.—1, By all means keep your engagement, if 
the young man be worthy in every other respect but the one 
you state. 2. Handwriting good, with the exception of being 
u little too formal. 

Epitu Vavenax.—l. The mother's maiden name. 2. To 
remove freokles, grate some horse;radish into a little new 
milk; it will be tit for use ina few hours; apply witha linen 
rag. 

P. Mc. M.—To promote the growth of the hair, take 2 oz. 
of eau de Cologne, 2 drachms of tincture of cantharides, 10 
drops of rosemary or oil of lavender; mix well, and use 
once or twice a day; should the scalp become tender, dis- 
coutinue for a time, or apply at longer intervals. 

Emuity Hawkes.—From your own statement of your do- 
mestic affairs, and the more especially since you admit 
having grievously offended your father’s wife, we can only 
acivise you to exhibit a Christian spirit of forbearance, and 
time will cure all evile, real or imaginary. 

Lapy Manrion.—1. Lt would certainly pare injurious to the 
skiu. 2. Chloride of lime can be purchased at any oil-shop 
or chemist’s; but itis generally considered purer if obtained 
atthe latter, 3. Handwriting has the appearance of care- 
jessness ; it is too sloping, and has too many flourishes. 

Goprrey.—The term Eiectrictty is derived from the Greek 
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called electrics, These consist of glass, amber, r 

matters, silks, hair, wool, feathers, various vegetable sub- 

stunces, and atmospheric air. The electricity so obtained is 

usually called frictional electricity, to distinguish it from 
| that produced by chemical action, and called Voltaic 
electricity, 
W. Evans.—The qualifications for a junior clerkship 
| in the Post Oilice consist of handwriting, orthography, and 
arithmetic (including reduction, rule of three, and practice). 
‘The patronage lies between the Postmaster General and the 
Treasury. To obtain a nomivation you require the interest 
of a leading Member of Parliament. 

W. Z. Bottox.—A decoction of sarsaparilla may be made 
as follows: take 2 oz. of sarsaparilla root, sliced, and bruise 
it, then 1 oz. of guaiacum wood, boil over a slow fire in three 
quarts of water till reduced to one; shortly before removing 
it from the saucepan, add half an ounce of sassafras wood 
and 3 drachms of liquorice, then strain. 

B. A. M.—If you marry again, and hereafter your first 
husband makes his appearauce, your second marriage will 
certainly become nullitied. Under the cireumstances you 
should apply to a solicitor, giving hima the whole particulars 
asto the cause of the separation, or desertion, in which 
case he might put you in the way of obtaining a divorce. 

Pansy.—We can only repeat the advice we gave in the 
number to which you refer; rab the liniment well into the 
part affected. and if that does not effect a cure, apply at 
once to a medical man, who will tell you whether you are 
suffering from disease of the kidneys or otherwise. It is 
impossible for us to tell from a mere written communica- 
tion. 

G. Waite, Mvstc Serter.—We must decline to print in 

these columns a list of pianoforte manufacturers ; being, as 
you state, a “music seller,” and losing much time and 
nioney for want of the information, it is strange that you 
have not long ere this perused the “ London Directory,” in 
which you will find the names and add of hundreds of 
the tradesmen you name. 
Ansiz May.—1. To reduce the heat of the hands, wash 
them frequently with warm water; when dry, rab them with 
a little violet powder. 2. To whiten the hands, take a wine- 
glassful of eau de Cologne, and another of lemon-juice, then 
scrape two cakes of brown Windsor soap to a powder, and 
mix well in a mould; when hard it will be an excellont soap 
for the purpose. 3. Handwriting good. 





TIRED. 
Come to me, soft-eyed sleep, 

With your ermine-sandalled feet ; 
Press the pain from my troubled brow 
With your kisses cool and sweet; 

Lull me with slumbrous song, 
Song of your clime—the Blest, 

While on my heavy eyelids 
Your dewy fingers rest. 


Come with your native flowers, 
Heartsease and Lotus bloom, 
And wrap my weary sense, 
In the cloud of their perfume ; 
For thought’s strange whispers tire me 
With their constant dull repez.— 
Fret me, like low waves throbbing 
With endless, endless beat. 4.8... 


G. A. S.—1. To cure deafness, take some clean fine black 

wool, dip it in civet, and put it iato the ear; when dry dip it 
in again, and keep it moistened in the ear for three weeks 
ora month, 2. Pimples on the face will generally yield to 
the occasional use of mild saline aperients, and warm or 
tepid bathing; use no stimulants. 3. Time aud practice will 
render your writing tit for what you wish, as the formation 
of your letters is good. 
East Inpia Crvit Service.—You or any other person can 
obtain an “ office copy" of your father's will by application 
at Doctors’ Commons; any one of the porters will direct you 
to the proper department. The price will depend upon the 
size of the will; in any case it cannot amount to more than 
a few shillings, and this you can do without the knowledge 
of your step-mother. You should, however, first discover 
whether the will was proved in London or York. 

Ros« Hannan.—1. The beauty and clearness of the com- 
plexion can only be preserved by keeping the blood cool and 
pure. Exposure to the sun should of course be avoided, and 
care taken not to get chilled after walking, or taking other 
exercise. Too much coffee is hurtful; watercresses, let- 
tuces, and similar roots are extremely beneticial 2. Rub a 
little oil or good pomatum into the eyebrows at night when 
retiring to rest. 

Horack.—You have been rightly informed ; there areants 
in New Mexico, whose nests are constructed entirely of a 
peculiar kind of small stone, chosen by the insects from 
the various components of the sand of the steppes and 
deserts. In one part of the Colorado Desert, are to be seen 
many formed of small fragments of crystallized felspar, and 
in other parts these ant-hills are made with imperfect crys- 
tals of red transparent garnets, any quantity of which may 
be obtained there, 


Forrescut.—The following is an excellent remedy for 
sea-sickness: about half an hour before you embark, take 
three drops of creosote iu a small quantity of water; when 
on board, if you feela little nausea, pour two or three drops 
on a lump of sugar and swallow it, repeating it every 
hour if the nausea continue; be careful not to exceed the 
quantity of creosote mentioned. Soup, strongly seasoned 
with cayenne pepper, is also highly beneiicial in cases of 
sea-sick ness. 

W. B.—Piccalilly may be made in the following manner: 
take equal parts of sliced white cabbages, cauliflowers (in 
pieces), elder flowers in clustera (unopened), radishes, 
french beans, and celery (in pieces); saltthem for two or 
three days, then drain and mix with apples and cucumbers 
sticed in equal parts, flavour with ginger, garlic, turmeric, 
long pepper, and mustard seed ; put into bottles, and pour 
strong vinegar over, then tie over with a bladder and after- 
wards with leather. 








word electron, signifying amber, because electrical 
Was first discovered from its being noticed that when amber 
was rubbed into a certain degree of warmth, it had the 
power of attracting small bodies to itself. Electricity, there- 
fore, primarily treats of the phenomena and effects pro- 
duce. by the friction or rubbing together of certain bodies 


a. BR —The tax upon windows was repealed in 
1851, and a duty imposed upon inhabited houses in lien 
thereof. In that year about 6,000 houses had more than 50 
windows in each, about 275,000 had 10 windows and up- 
wards, and 725,000 had seven windows. This tax was first 





evacted in order to defray the expense of and deiiciency ia 





the tax was increased in 1746-7, again in 1778, and also on 
the commutation tax for tea in 1784; it was again increased 
in 1797, 1802, and 1808, but was reduced in 1823. The revenus 
derived from windows io 1840 was about a million and a 
quarter sterling, and in 1850, 1,832,684/. 

N. F. J.—Take 3 drachms of camphor gum, the same of 
white beeswax, and spermaceti, 20z. of olive oil; put them 
together in a cup upon a stove, where they will melt slowly 
and form an ointment in a few minutes, anoint the hands 
on going to bed. and put on a pair of gloves. 2. A goo 
hair-curling fiuid may be made from the followin: ingre 
dients: 2 02. of borax, 10z, of powdered gum senegul, mixa| 
in ove quart of hot water; stir, and as soon as they afe div. 
——s add 20z. of spirits of wine impregnated with cam- 
phor. 

Leorora.—The man who considers that the home duties 
of a woman are inferior to the politiéal work of a man, 
must be devoid of good sense. The highest qualities of the 
heart and intellect may be exercised by a mother, a sister, 
or an elder daughter, by watching over the physical, men- 
tal,and moral growth of the children committed to her 
care. Heroic patience, a vigilance that never tires. an 
adaptation of means to the end, acarefal study of indivisiu.! 
traits, a keen psychological insight, may all find room {ur 
exercise within the four walls of the humblest home. 

Acves.—The blacislead used in England is nearly al! (y- 
rived from some pits in the Borrowdaile mountains, Cum 
berland. The precise time when these pits were discovers : 
is not known, but itis supposed to have been about the year 
1667. The original use to which blacklead was put by the 
couhtry people was for the marking of sheep, and from » 
work published in 1633, if appears that the lead was on. 
closed in cedar or fir. An impure kind is also importo. fron 
Mexico and Ceylon. Formerly the mines of Cumberland 
were opened only once in seven years. 


Aysiz Srvart, twenty-two, medium height, fair, bius 
eyes, and aubura hair; a young mechanic preferred. 

Sreia, twenty, medium height, fair, dark hair and eyos, 
and thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must bo tall, 
fair, and good looking. 

Lavinia, twenty-one, 5 ft. 1 in., fair, pretty, curling hair, 
and will have some money. Respondent must be tall, dari, 
and fond of music and home. 

J. W. L., twenty-seven, fair, good looking, in business, uni 
has 300/.a year. Respondent must be about twenty, weil 
educated, pretty, domesticated, and have some money. 

Fravyxk (@ young Methodist local preacher), 5 ft. 8 in., fair, 
and brown hair and eyes. Respondent must be younz ani 
pretty, and willing to go to Australia; a little money will 
not be objected to. 

Hesry, nin-teen, 5 ft. 8 in., dark, red hair, blue eyes, zoo! 
looking, in business, and wili have a small fortune when of 
age. Respondent must be about seventeen or elghtecn, aud 
not more than 5 ft. 7 in. 

Bive-gerep Eprra, eighteen, tall, pretty, light flaxen curls, 
amiable, fond of home, and will have some money when of 
age. Respondent must be dark, good looking, not more 
than twenty-two, and have a little money, an enginver pre- 
ferred. 

Srettaand Mauve. “Stella,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 6 in., gool 
looking, of a lively, affectionate nature, fond of music and 
literature, and dom . Respondlent-must be between 
thirty and forty, have a comfortable living, anid be respect- 
ably connected. “ Maude,” twenty-two, 5 ft. « brunette, good 
tempered, and dom: Respondent must be between 
twenty-tive and thirty. 

Auice and Ruts.—“ Alice,” twenty-one, medium height 
dark hair and eyes, and d tii d. Respondent must 
be about twenty-two, rather tall, and fair, a tradesman pre- 
ferred. “Ruth,” nineteen, tall, dark brown hair anc eyos, 
and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, ant 
about twenty-one, a tradesman preferred. 

Mirtam, Apa, Erner, and Atice. “Miriam,” seventeen, 
tall, dark, very handsome, and will have 5007. on her wed 
ding-day. Respondent must be tall, dark, and intelligen 
“Ada,” eighteen, a blonde, with an income of 200/. Re- 
spondent must be dark, good tempered, and musical 
“ Ethei,” sixteen, fair, slender, and classical features. lte- 
spondent must be dark, gentlemanly, and in comfortatle 
circumstances. “Alice,” seventeen, tall, fair, and has an in- 
come of 250/. a year. Respondent must be in the Manciester 
trade. 

Communications RECEIVED: 

Frep C. is responded to by—“ Daisy,” seventeen, tu’. 
ladylike, light hair and eyes, and has an income. 

Harry Jack by—*“ Violet,” seventeen, fair, medium 
height, light brown hair, good looking, and has a litt! 





money. 

G. p by—*Miss Gordon,” seventeen, fair, hazel eyo, 
brown hair, and thoroughiy domesticated; and—* Lill, 
Treasure,” sixteen, me.iium height, and fair. 

Hewuce M. by—"0. Daval,” civil engineer, tall, dark, has 
an income. 

Ava M. by—“ Edward,” twenty-seven, tall, fair, and of « 
kind disposition. : 

Betta and Lizzir by—“G. W. and W. A.,” feivnds 
Mr are | connected, both dark; “G. W.,” 5 ft. Zin; ait 
“W. A.” 5ft. 5in.; in good sitaations. 

E. M. R. by—*C. Dumont,” a Manchester accountan! 
5 ft. 9in., hazel eyes, good looking, and has a moderat« i 
come; and—“T. M.,” nineteen, 5 ft. 8in., good lookin, 1 
a goo. oilice, and has a little money. 








Part LXL, ror Jung, 18 sow Reapy. Paice 6d. 

*,* Now Ready, Vou. X. of Taz Loxpox Reaver. 
4s. tid. 

Also, the TrtLe and Ixorx to Vo. X. 


Priet 
Price Oxx. PE -'- 


N.B.—Conresponpents Must Appress Tarim Lerrens 1” 
tus Eprrox og “Tue Loxvos Rzaver,” 334, Strand, W.U. 

tyt We cannot undertake to retara Rejected Manascripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors shoul revi» 
copies. 


London: Printed and Pablished for the Proprictor, at fut 
Strand, by J. Watsax 











